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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a Visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he Shaker settlement at Shirley, Massachu- 

setts, forty miles from Boston, was estab- 
lished in 1793, with a membership of twenty-four 
adults and twenty-two young people. For 
many years it flourished; then it began to de- 
cline rapidly. When the population, at one 
time nearly one hundred and fifty, had dwin- 
died to five, the survivors resolved to join the 
colony at Harvard. The land they occupied, 
eight hundred acres or more, has been sold to 
the state, together with the buildings there- 
upon, as the foundation for an industrial home 
for wayward boys. 

Such lads have been provided for heretofore, 
although somewhat inadequately, by three insti- 
tutions. The Lyman School at Westboro has 
taken boys under fourteen, and either kept them 
until they were of age or placed them out on 
probation. At Rainsford Island, in Boston 
harbor, boys belonging in Suffolk County have 
been received and disposed of after somewhat 
the same fashion. Bad boys, which in many 
cases means boys who are misunderstood, have 
been sent to the Concord Reformatory, where 
the liberal age limit is forty years, and where 
all are behind high walls and prison-guarded. 
It is now planned to send to Shirley all boys 
of fifteen who would otherwise go to Rainsford 
Island; and it is provided that the older boys 
from the Lyman School may be transferred to 
the Shirley School, and that the prison com- 
missioners may send to Shirley the boys who 
would evidently be better off if removed from 
association with their more ‘‘knowing’’ elders. 

The new school was established by an act of 
the Massachusetts Legislature which Governor 
Guild approved on June 13th last, and is to be 
directed by seven unpaid trustees, two of them 
women. ‘‘Liberty under supervision’’ is stated 
as their policy. The boys will live in dormi- 


tories, each of which is to be in charge of a | 


man and his wife. Work and schooling will 
be the rule of the day. The boys will learn 
farming or be taught a trade; and in the gen- 
eral conduct of the school, the development 
of character, self-reliance and self-respect, in 
short, the restoration of the boy to wholesome 
activity, will be the main ideal. In all proba- 
bility, some sort of self-governing scheme, not 
essentially dissimilar to that employed by the 
‘‘George Junior Republic,’’ will be introduced. 
The main recommendation of the Shirley 
School, in any event, will be that it will ob- 
viate the danger which continually exists at 
Concord, of the association of boys with adult 
offenders. 

The cover-page illustrations give an idea, 
although necessarily an inadequate one, of the 
‘‘plant’’ that the state has taken over. The 
Shakers built substantially; many of their 
structures will be usable for many years to 
come. Nor do the survivors of the once flour- 
ishing ‘‘family’’ take the enforced removal in 
the spirit of bitterness that, superstitious folk 
might think, would herald a downfall. ‘‘It is 
better,’’ said one of the Shaker sisters to a cor- 
respondent of the Boston Transcript. ‘‘ Better 
for the property to be sold this way, than for 
all to die here and have the roofs tumble over 
us. These are noble people who are going to 
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Wr would you do if your brother persisted 
in coming home after you had gone to 
bed, crawling in between the sheets, and 
warming his cold feet on your back? A young 
man in this predicament sought the advice and 
assistance of the Boston police the other day, 
and the sergeant in charge was wise and sym- 
pathetic. ‘‘Go home and make up with your 
brother,’’ he said. ‘‘If he still wants to warm 
his cold feet against your back, come back here, 
and we’ll try to warm his feet for him.’’ 
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8 gy things diversify the criminal records 
of a big city, and, as Thackeray once ob- 
served, ‘‘the bigger, the queerer.’? Ina Boston 
station the other day the police were asked to 
look for an office boy who had gone off with a 
handful of bills and checks, and left the mes- 
sage that he needed the money more than his 
employers did. On the same day the police 
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in another station entertained a man who had 
sold worthless spectacles and eyeglasses, at 
exorbitant prices, to persons who did not 
need them. ‘‘Well, somebody would have that 
money,’’ the sharper explained, when his 
flourishing traffic was interrupted. He also 
thought he ‘‘needed the money’’ more than 
those who dealt with him; but that argument 
seldom, as these incidents show, stands the test 
of the police. ° 


he Boston of an earlier time was brought 

very near the present when, the other day, 
while a child wheeled a baby carriage through 
Mahan Place, a narrow court leading from 
Pleasant Street, the pavement gave way be- 
neath her. It proved that she was walking 
above a well which contained several feet of 
water, and not only an old oaken bucket, but a 
pump. The well had belonged to the Brown 
estate. Brown was a Tory, who entertained 
Sir William Howe and General Gage during 
the British occupation of Boston. That was 
then in ‘‘Roxberry, a pleasant outskirt,’’ as an 
old chronicler put it; and upholders of ‘‘things 
as they were’’ felt perfectly safe, probably, in 
meeting in that garden and drinking confusion 
to the rebels. Long ago the well was boarded 
over, and then a pavement was laid above the 
boards. Like many another landmark of Revo- 
lutionary times, it was forgotten until accident 


revealed it. 
* * 


HIGHWAYMEN. 

hen travelling across China, Mr. R. F. 
Johnston was constantly warned against 
highway robbers. He declares, in ‘‘From 
Peking to Mandalay,’’ that he hardly expected 
to have the good fortune to meet so picturesque 
a villain as a real highwayman, but such was 
his fate during his last day’s journey before 

entering Ch’éng-tu. 

There were two of them, armed with pistols 
that were not only loaded, but could be dis- 
charged, a feature that is not characteristic of 
all Chinese firearms. They were lurking 
behind some bamboos on the side of the road, 
ap ntly waiting for an opportunity to attack 
and plunder any one whose docility of appear- 
ance marked him out a suitable victim. 

One of them took fright at the sudden 
apparition of -the three soldiers of my escort. 
who were walking in front of my chair, an 
bolted. He was immediately followed by his 
companion, and close on their heels came my 
scarlet-coated warriors, emboldened, no doubt, 
by the knowledge of the fact that they were 
three to two. ’ 

I caused my chair to be put down, in order 
that I might better observe the race, and the 
fight which I supposed would ensue. But 
there was no struggle. Both the highwaymen, 
encumbered by the weight of their unwieldy 
pistols and a couple of heavy knives, were 
— overtaken and captured, and when 
brought back to me, threw themselves to the 
ground and made a piteous appeal to my gen- 
erosity. 

They explained that they had found the 
knives and pistols in a field, and were trying to 
find the original owner in order to return them 
to him, and that they had no idea, until we 
demonstrated the fact by firing off the weapons, 
that the pistols were loaded. Whether they 
took up the same line of defense in the presence 
of the magistrate to whose care I consigned 
them I do not know, nor did I learn their 
subsequent fate. 
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THE RUSH HOURS. 
A= York telephone company recently pub- 
lished two diagrams, which, by means of a 
curve, showed the busy hours in the different 
sections of the city, as measured by the number 
of telephone calls. The numbers ran all the 
way from zero up to over a hundred thousand. 


In the business section the activity starts in 
with a rush shortly before half eight, and 
shoots rapidly up to its top limit at eleven 
o’clock, where it stays for about half an hour. 

During the luncheon period a lull is noticed, 
but soon the traffic starts going, although not 
quite so voluminous as before. At four in the 
afternoon the number of calls diminishes quickly, 
till at eight in the evening the amount of busi- 
ness on the wires is negligible. 

In the resident section there is a different 
a. There the maximum of traffic comes 
while the household is shopping and marketing. 
It reaches its height at ten o’clock, and falls 
much more slowly than the business traffic, 
closing about midnight. The managers so 
arrange their working force that the busy 
hours are not reflected in diminished efficiency 
of service. 

* © 


THE SPELL OF THE FRENCH. 


he young Frenchman who set up a small 
confectioner’s shop was clever, quick and 
obliging. His knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, however, was by no means complete. 
This was no serious drawback, he found, in 
his business until one day, after being com- 
a epee for his quickness by a customer who 
nad to catch a train, jad a small, beautifully 
printed card in the window of his little shop: 
**Short Weights Here.’’ 
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STOPPING THE TALK. 


T= Gaulois adopts a suspiciously satirical 
tone in speaking of the telephone service in 
Paris. 

“‘It seems,’ said the governor of a prison, 
“‘that the prisoners are able to talk to one 
another. is must be stopped. What can 
you suggest ?’” 

*‘Suppose we installed the telephone in their 
cells?’’ replied the warden. 
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Il. THE CHUM COMMITTEE. 


_ T last!’’ remarked 
tA Philippa, feelingly. 
She stowed the pot of 
lilies into her seat, tucked Cap- 
tain Jinks’s cage surreptitiously 
behind her suit case, and handed 
over the indignant Herodotus to 
a highly amused porter. ‘‘Now 
I shall draw three deep breaths, 
then settle down and enjoy my- 
self. Think, Philippa Pops! 
A whole solid golden year of 
college is waiting for you. And 
only four hours away !’’ 

Across the aisle, crowded 
gaily into one section, sat five 
girls, college girls, and upper 
classmen at that, from their trim 
veiled hats to their snub-nosed 
shoes. 

Their voices were low and 
well-bred, but occasional fragments of their 
chat floated across to Philippa. ‘‘So I tele- 
graphed Janet to meet me in Chicago, but 
she went straight on, regardless. I can’t 
understand —’’ 

‘Oh, but, Margery, Janet is not only 
president of College Women, but chairman 
of the Chum Committee, and she must be 
on hand early to see about rooms for the 
freshmen girls. She’ll have her hands full, 
too. There are so few rooms and so many 
new students !’’ 

‘*That isn’t Janet’s hardest work, though, 
Katrina. It’s the struggle to find the right 
roommates, even temporary ones, for all 
these strange girls. That’s where you need 
tact and second sight and majesty and meek- 
ness all in the same breath! It’s a serious 
question, for it takes so little to make or 
mar a girl’s college beginning. Poor dear 
Janet tries her best, but she will undertake 
more than she can do, and then she calls 
on her friends to help out, and how they 
do muddle things! Shall I ever forget my 
first freshman day, when I, poor downy, 
terrified gosling, found myself assigned to 
a majestic Vassar postgraduate, here to 
specialize in biology, with her two trunks 
full of pickled frogs and angleworms, which 
I helped her to unpack !’’ 

‘*Well, we are all established, I’m thank- 
ful to say. Weren’t we wise children to 
lease Halcyon for five years, and weren’t 
we fortunate that Lucia’s mother could stay 
with us? We’re all back on time, too. 
Even Lila will be along by to-night, and 
Angeline —’’ 

‘*By the last of next week. Trust Ange- 
line Adelaide Bishop to bring up the rear 
every time.’’ 

‘Yes, and all the classes she wants will 
be closed, and we’ll have to scurry round 
and find rooms for her, and help her unpack, 
and take turns tutoring her for a month. 
But she is worth it. Do you girls know 
how she spent her first fortnight of vacation ? 
Working like a Turk in the kitchen of that 
Home for Crippled Children up on Lake 
George !’’ 

‘*Angeline did that! Why, Marion Stone! 
Who told you?’’ 

‘‘My washerwoman. Her cousin’s little lame 
boy is there. They had an epidemic of scarlet 
fever, and the servants all deserted, and they 
couldn’t get a soul to help. Angeline was 
staying up the lake, at the Kennedy cottage. 
She rowed straight down, marched in, and 
announced herself ready to cook or scrub or wash 
windows, as the case might require.’’ 

‘*Picture Angeline Adelaide in check ging- 
ham! And cook! Her sole accomplishments 
are fudge and black coffee.’’ 

‘*Well, she did her share manfully. Doctor 
Evelyn said they never could have pulled through 
without her. What Angeline lacks in special- 
ized skill, she makes up in general good 
humor.’’ 

There was a subdued chorus of assent. 

“I wish Angeline were staying at Halcyon 
with us,’’? remarked the dark, rather stately 
girl whom the others called Marion. ‘‘Good 
rooms are so hard to find. And the poor fresh- 
men! They’ll be in despair.’’ 

“Oh, circumstances always take care of Ange- 
line, you know. She’s a favorite of fortune. 
As to the freshmen,—poor children !—they’ll 
make their arrangements beforehand next time.’’ 

Now Philippa had made no arrangements 
whatever. But she serenely ignored this gloomy 














forecast. There was nothing to fret about. 
Eventually, like the lucky Angeline, she would 
find quarters to her mind. 
‘*Haleyon’’ had caught her ear. 
it a little wistfully. 

Halcyon, she knew, was the delightful hillside 
home, kept up from year to year by a dozen 


However, the word 
She pondered 
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GF a2 College Girl 


“BY Katliarine frolland Brows 











“ SHOM? 


favored college girls. It was not a sorority, 
but a quiet little group. Its membership was 
limited to a handful of close friends, with a 
mother as chaperon. It took no aggressive part 
in college affairs, for it was a home, not a club; 
but for some reason its members were almost 
always looked upon as leaders among the college 
women, and as representatives of the best that 
their university could give. 

Down in her heart, Philippa had let herself 
dream that she might some day know the 
Halcyon girls as classmates, if nothing more. 
To live in Haleyon was beyond her wildest 
dreams. Its members held their delightful 
privileges only by virtue of long acquaintance 
and special fitness. Scholarship counted heavily, 


but more than scholarship, the personality of | 
Months before a graduate | 


the girl herself. 
stepped out her successor had been quietly 
chosen. Often this successor had been under 
consideration for two, perhaps three, years of 
her university life. 

*‘T could crawl through the eye of a needle 
easier than through the Haleyon front door,’’ 
remarked Philippa, laughing at her own high- 
flown wishes. ‘‘I couldn’t drag the puppy 


and the parrot and the banquet lamp through | 


with me, either. You’re certainly worth know- 
ing, anyway.’’ She gave the group an approving 
nod. ‘‘But a tent on the campus will probably 
be my lot.’’ 

Whereat she dipped into Uncle Jimmy’s box 
of chocolates, then set to scribbling on the 
**Chronicles of a Travelling Freshman,’’ illus- 
trated, which she would mail back to Aunt 
Lucretia and Uncle Jimmy upon reaching her 
destination, whatever that destination might be. 


“College Hill!’’ 
The brakeman’s shout brought Philippa to 











VOUS ETES MADEMOISELLE POPPLEHAM?” 


her feet. A moment after she found herself 
on the platform, surrounded by her posses- 
sions. Philippa drew a breath of half-fright- 
ened pleasure. So this was the university of 
her dreams ! 

Across the little river gleamed the towers of the 
great school, beyond lifted mounded hills, gold 
and green and russet in the autumn sunlight. 
Round her crowded eager groups, hailing each 
other with gay outcries and much laughter. 
Her Halcyon neighbors hurtled past, a glee- 
ful flock, to fall upon a tall girl in blue, 
who disappeared beneath their enthusiastic on- 
slaught. 

Philippa stooped and patted Herodotus. ‘‘It 
would be rather pleasant if there was just one 
single soul we knew, wouldn’t it?’’ she re- 
marked. 

Then she turned serenely to watch the kalei- 
doscopic platform. 

A moment before it had been a joyful chaos. 
Now it had fallen into two groups, the one 
centered about the blasé baggageman, with his 
mountains of trunks, the other eddying round 
the tall girl in blue, who had shaken off Katrina 
and Margery and Dorothy and Edith and 
Marion, and now stood at bay before the crowd. 
She was straight and trim and rosy, her hands 
overflowed with letters and memoranda, her 
bright eyes swept the platform with a com- 
manding sparkle. 

‘‘Katrina, you go straight to the committee 
office and take Miss Godfrey’s place till six. 
No, you won’t confuse the records any worse 
than they are now. Things are in the worst 
muddle! Be sure you check off the addresses 
as you use them. Marion, you’ll find a Miss 
Smith and a Miss Robinson at the ticket win- 
dow. Take Miss Smith to Mrs. Carrick’s. 
And Miss Robinson to Mrs. Theodore Jones’s. 
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And do be careful not to mix 
them up. Dorothy, you tele- 
phone the dean --’’ 

*‘She’s too young to be a 
teacher,’’ thought Philippa. ‘‘I 
wonder —’’ 

The girl suddenly caught her 
eye. She came straight across 
the platform, with outstretched 
hands. 

**You’re one of our new 
girls,’’ she said, prettily cordial. 
“T’m Janet Burdon, of the 
chum committee. Are your 
rooms secured? And have you 
a chum ?’’ 

Philippa flushed eagerly. 
**No, and I don’t know how 


to manage. Could you tell me 
what to do?’’ 
‘‘Indeed, I’ll be glad to.’’ 


Philippa tingled with gratitude 
beneath her glance. ‘‘I’ll give you an 
address, just for to-night. I’ll have to 
send another girl to share it, for we’re 
terribly crowded. ‘To-morrow we can do 
better. There isn’t a carriage left, but it’s 
only a block or two—oh, there’s my cousin, 
Jack. Jack, come here, please !’’ 

A very rosy-cheeked boy detached himself 
from a near-by group. 

“This is Mr. John C. Burdon, Miss 
Poppleham. He will attend to your trunks, 
and take you to Mrs. Mather’s. Good-by 
till to-morrow !’’ 

If Mr. John C. Burdon quailed before the 
puppy and the parrot, he did not betray 
his emotions. Unhesitatingly he seized 
Captain Jinks and the heaviest suit case, 
and led the way up the elm-shaded street. 
Philippa felt that her escort observed her 
with a sympathetic eye. 

‘*It’s hard lines to come to college a total 
stranger, isn’t it?’’ he said, with awkward, 
boyish kindliness. ‘‘Makes you feel so lost, 
somehow. A junior girl I know, who came 
this morning, is looking for rooms, too. 
Her name is Bishop, Miss Angeline Bishop. 
Shall I tell her to look you up?’’ 

‘‘Angeline Bishop!’’ Philippa delight- 
edly recalled the conversation overheard in 
the car. ‘‘The girl who helped in the 
children’s hospital? Yes, indeed, please 
do. I’m greatly obliged,’’ she added, shyly, 
as Mr. Burdon deposited her bundles on the 
door-step. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Anything else I 
can do?’’ John C. hesitated, embarrassed, 


yet full of well-meant interest. ‘‘Yes, 
certainly, I’ll send Angeline. She’ll be 
delighted. Good afternoon !’’ 


Philippa, radiant in anticipation, gaily 
overlooked the disheartening aspect of her 
new abode, a gaunt little ‘‘single,’’ with 
its chair and tables dating from the stone 
age, marble-topped and knock-kneed, its 
faded carpet and dingy walls. Presently 
her trunks came. She dived into them 

jubilantly, regardless of the fact that she might 
be repacking to-morrow, and set to decking 
the room with the home trinkets, that it might 
not seem so bare when Miss Bishop should 
arrive. 

As she sat down, breathless from hoisting 
the big lamp on the rickety book-shelves, a light 
tap sounded. She opened the door with wel- 
coming eyes. Then she gasped. 

On the threshold, surrounded by mysterious 
wicker boxes and cases, stood the cover design 
from the last Missionary Quarterly. Her 
straight, narrow robe of green silk was spangled 
with silver dragon-flies and girdled with a broad 
sash of silver tissue. 

Over it fell a wadded pale-blue coat, embroi- 
dered in huge lilac sprays, and lined with 
cherry color. Her little feet were balanced 
high on padded silken shoes. She twitched 
her wee brown hands from the bundling sleeves, 
and held them out with a nod of unembarrassed 
ease. 

**Shom ?’’ she said, eagerly. She cocked 
her little head in its violet velvet cap, and 
viewed Philippa with long slant eyes, like an 
inquiring sparrow. ‘‘Shom? Vous étes Mad- 
emoiselle Poppleham? Moi, je suis Mad- 
emoiselle Las Chen.” 

***Shom?’ I—I don’t understand,’’ stam- 
mered poor Philippa. ‘‘Can’t you speak Eng- 
lish, please ?’’ 

**Shom?’’ The old-ivory features bent in 
a slow Oriental smile. ‘‘Je ne parle pas 
Anglais. Vous parlez Francais, n’est ce 
pas? Shom?” 

***Shom?’ Oh! She means chum!’’ At 
last Philippa grasped the horrifying fact. 
‘*Why, come right in, please. I—TI was expect- 
ing Miss Angeline Bishop, but —’’ 

‘* Shom ?’’ murmured the cover design, 
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placidly. She put a card into Philippa’s hand. 
It bore the words, ‘‘Miss Chen, Singapore. 
Freshman.’’ Also the signature, ‘‘Women’s 
Dean, for Chum Committee.’? There was no 
hope of mistake. 

‘‘Just make yourself at home,’’ urged poor 
Philippa, with ghastly cheer. 

Even as she spoke, there was a slamming of 
doors below, then four huge dress-boxes were 
propelled up-stairs by as many impatient 
expressmen. They filled the room completely. 
Philippa’s modest trunks must stand in the 
hall. Philippa gave the one chair to her guest, 
then perched on her trunk and clung to the 
strap. She felt like a castaway, adrift upon it, 
the last familiar object in her world. 

Miss Chen, however, seemed perfectly at 
home. She teetered about, smiling in high 
feather. She picked up one treasured book 
and family photograph after another, turning 
to Philippa with a daunting torrent of French 
at each discovery. Philippa, resolutely hos- 
pitable, beamed encouragement, although her 
very flesh crept to see her possessions thus pried 
into by these uncanny alien hands. 

“‘T’ll fix her some tea, and maybe she’ll stop 
investigating,’’ she thought. 

She drew the shades, for the afternoon had 
clouded to rain and darkness, set out the pretty 
new kettle and cups, and added jam and caramel 
cookies from Marcia’s goody-box. Miss Chen 
viewed the array with unblinking shoe-button 
eyes. Then—alas! Her own instincts of hos- 
pitality awoke also. Briskly she unlocked the 
largest wicker case, graciously she set out not 
only tea-things of unequaled splendor, but also 
jar upon jar of weird delicacies—blue-fleshed 
plums, squares of eery paste, colored grass-green 
with pistachio, tiny salted fish. Philippa, 
choking with mingled laughter and dismay, 
heard again the voice across the car: ‘‘With 
two trunks full of pickled frogs and angle- 
worms, which I had to help her unpack !’” 

‘‘History repeats itself,’’ she said, grimly. 
“I?ll have to swallow something. I mustn’t 
hurt her guileless heathen feelings. Uncle 
Jimmy said that college life, especially in this 
great cosmopolitan school, would prove very 
broadening. Uncle Jimmy was right.’’ 

Laboriously she gulped down a ginger-coated 
sweetmeat. As she hung back before Miss 
Chen’s entreaties and a salted shrimp, there 
sounded a tremulous rap. Philippa flew to 
the door. There appeared a scared, round- 
faced, pinky-cheeked girl of seventeen, in high- 
heeled shoes and a dripping plumed hat. 

‘*Miss Angeline Bishop?’’ Philippa, puzzled, 
yet eagerly cordial, put out her hand. The 
girl stared helplessly. 

‘‘No, my name is Lucy Corwin,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘Aren’t you Miss Poppleham? Miss 
Burdon sent me. She said you had room for 
me, but—but —’’ 

‘*But it does look a bit crowded, doesn’t it?’’ 
laughed Philippa, drawing the girlin. Fright- 
ened and awkward as Miss Corwin might be, 
she was at any rate a fellow creature. Beside 
her, the calm Miss Chen appeared a weird 
wax doll. ‘‘There’s a slip somewhere, but 
don’t you mind. Sit right down and take off 
your wet coat and let me give you a cup 
of tea.’’ 

‘‘Well, but—but if there isn’t room— Yet 
the chum committee sent me —’’ 

“IT know. They sent the Chinese lady, too. 
But listen! I have a plan.’’ Philippa’s eyes 
sparkled. Behold a loophole of escape! ‘‘I 
will just give up this room to the Chinese lady. 
Then you and I will start out and hunt a room 
together. Surely we’ll find something that we 
can share !’’ 

“Oh, will you, truly??? Lucy Corwin’s 
wide, anxious eyes shone with childish relief. 
Miss Chen viewed her with tranquil conde- 
scension, then offered her a citron-cake. 

‘*She’s quite right. We must finish our tea- 
party,’’ laughed Philippa. And even as she 
spoke there came yet another rap. 

‘*Shom,’’ remarked Miss Chen, mildly inter- 
ested. 

‘‘She’s probably right,’? murmured Phi- 
lippa, with deep prescience, as she opened the 
door. 

A tall, fair-haired girl in a long silk coat, 
leaning heavily on an umbrella, stumbled into 
the room, and sat down limply on the nearest 
trunk. 

‘*Please pardon me for coming straight in,’’ 
she said, smiling, but with very white lips. 
‘‘I’m Angeline Adelaide Bishop. Jack Burdon, 
Janet’s cousin, gave me this address. And I 
slipped on the wet curb, getting out of my cab, 
and sprained my ankle—or else broke it. Any- 
way, it’s rather awkward. May I stay? Is it 
—convenient ?’’ 

Philippa and Miss Corwin looked at each 
other, dazed. 

‘*Shom,’’ murmured the unperturbed Miss 
Chen, selecting another cooky. Miss Bishop 
gave a startled exclamation. 

‘“‘Why, who is it? Is it somebody in—in 
fancy dress ?’’ 

“It is Miss Chen of Singapore,’’ said poor 
Philippa. She felt herself sinking, drowned, 
in a morass of bewilderment. ‘‘You were sent 
here by Mr. Burdon. Miss Corwin was sent by 
Miss Burdon, and Miss Chen by the dean. 
I don’t know whether there are any more 
coming —’’ : 

‘*Well, isn’t this almost enough?’’ Angeline 
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bit her lips, then broke intoa peal. ‘‘It’s poor 
Janet’s doing, as usual. If she’d only stop 
with what she can do well, and not mix things 
so dismally! Well, I’ll call a carriage and go 
back to the office. They’ll find something for 
me there.’’ 

‘‘Not with that sprained ankle!’’ said Phi- 
lippa, promptly. ‘‘We two will start out and 
find a room, instead. We were just planning —’’ 

‘‘And leave me with that graven image?’’ 
Angeline puckered in comical dismay. ‘‘I’d 
rather hobble from house to house and beg 
shelter !’’ 

Philippa looked at Miss Corwin. Miss Cor- 
win’s round pink features held only abject 
panic. Philippa set her lips. The situation 
was at once completely ludicrous and completely 
exasperating. It was late and dark and storm- 
ing. She was tired to her very bones, an utter 
stranger; she did not know even the names of 
the streets. She looked across at Miss Chen, 
peacefully nibbling her fifth cooky. Her brown 
eyes rippled over, full of vexation, laughter, 
merry pluck. 

Philippa was suddenly realizing several 
things. Evidently college was not a place 
where everybody looked after you. You had 
to look after other people, instead. An irrita- 
ting conclusion, but an inexorable one. 

‘*T’ll take Miss Chen and start out,’’ she said, 
serenely. ‘‘She and Captain Jinks look as if 
they’d been cut off the same piece of chintz, 
anyway. You stay with Miss Bishop.’’ 

‘Oh, but that isn’t fair,’’ stammered Miss 
Corwin, weakly. ‘‘Your trunks are all un- 
packed, too.’’ 

“‘T’ll just leave things here till morning.’’ 
Philippa owned a moment’s pang. From the 
big rosy lamp to the lilies in the window, the 
transformed room was certainly cozy and invi- 
ting, a hard thing to renounce. ‘‘Come, Miss 
Chen. No, Miss Bishop, we’ll be all right. 
You lie still, and I’ll send somebody to see to 
that ankle right away. Now don’t give us 
another thought. Good-by !’’ 

It was a long, dreary tramp down the wet, 
dark streets to the committee office. Herodotus, 
spoiled little sinner, whimpered for cold and 
hunger. Captain Jinks gloomily spouted an 
occasional irate phrase. Miss Chen, creepily 
serene, clicked at Philippa’s heels like a ghost 





on stilts. Philippa, stupid with fatigue, yet 
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“KEEP YOUR HEAD, OLD MAN!...THERE MAY BE 


and not a homeless freshman, will be the one 
to suffer,’? she went on, meekly. ‘‘I always 
do undertake more than I can possibly accom- 
plish, and this time my sins have found me 
at home—and rewarded me as I deserve. I 
can’t sufficiently apologize, Miss Poppleham. 
By sheer luck, there’s a wee scrap of a single, 
a regular prophet’s chamber, with a cot-bed 
and a candlestick, only two doors away. We 
can take Miss Chen there. But for you —’’ 
She pondered a moment; her pretty flush deep- 
ened. ‘‘Would you very much mind going home 
with me, just this once? I can give you my 
sitting-room. It has a big davenport couch, and 
it’s really comfortable. I’d love to have you, 
and I know all the Halcyon girls will like to 
meet you, too.’’ 

As in a dream, Philippa happily assented. 
As ina dream, she followed Miss Burdon across 
the little park, then through a dusky garden to 
a wide, brightly lighted house, up the stairs 
to a cozy white-and-gold study, gay with can- 
dies and a blazing wood-fire. A_ belated 
dinner-tray soon appeared. Later the girls 
drifted in one by one, graciously hospitable, to 
welcome her. Margery, her history note-book 
under her arm; Isabel, her fingers already acid- 
stained from a long afternoon in the laboratory ; 
Lila Cameron, Dorothy Christy, all laughingly 
sympathetic, merrily kind. 

Herodotus made himself irresistibly droll; 
even Captain Jinks unbent and favored them 
with a few well-chosen remarks. Philippa 
dimpled. The ‘‘Chronicles of a Freshman’’ 
should have a thrilling sequel, mailed to-morrow 
for the family delectation. To be sure, to- 
morrow she must find another abode. This 
delightful surprise was only for to-night. 

However, it was a happy beginning for her 
year, and it would be a happy recollection 
always. 

The candles were out, the fire was a heap of 
rosy coals, when Philippa roused from her first 
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OR a week we 
tF had been lei- 
surely pad- 
dling down the Big 
Fork in its course 
through northern Min- 
nesota. Between us 
and the large stream 
that marked the south- 
western boundary of 
Ontario there remained 
only a stretch of about 
eighty miles, but across 
our course, we were 
told, was thrown the 
Big Falls, a powerful 
cataract with a plunge 
of some two hundred 
feet. 

The first faint roar of 
the falls, indeed, had 
been wafted to our ears 
the afternoon of the 
preceding day, and was 
now continuously audi- 
ble. Two days before, 
the smooth course of 
the Big Fork, meander- 
ing peacefully through 
level tracts of wild rice 
and tamarack swamp, 
had suddenly forsaken 
us. Since then we had 
been hurried into a 
long series of swirling 
rapids, the ugly rocks 
in which threatened 
every moment dire cat- 
astrophe to us and our 














A WAY OUT OF THIS YETI” canoe, 


found a certain mischievous fun in her own 
predicament. Provoking as her plight might 
be, she had at least cut the Gordian knot for 
the other two. And for all its exasperations, 
the situation had its ludicrous side. 

Laden and dripping, she entered the office 
at last, and set down her impedimenta. Janet 
Burdon, stooped over her overflowing desk, 
glanced up with surprised eyes. 

‘Why, Miss Poppleham! Why, wasn’t that 
address a satisfactory one?’’ 

**Yes, indeed. It was only—too satisfactory. 
You see, there were so many of us —’’ 

‘‘So many? But I sent only you and Miss 
Corwin —’’ 

‘*And then Mr. Burdon sent Miss Angeline 
Bishop. ’’ 

‘‘Angeline !”? 

‘*And the dean sent Miss Chen.’’ 

The chairman stared at her memorandum. 
Then she grew crimson to her pretty ears. 

“Oh, I forgot to check off that address! 
And none of the rest knew enough to do it, of 
course. If ever I press my friends into service 
on that committee again, without giving them 
iron-clad directions beforehand, I hope that I, 








We would have 
‘*portaged’’ down the stream to the end of the 
rapids had we not been assured by Chippewas 
and ‘‘squaw men’’ that there would be little 
more calm paddling until after we should pass 
the falls, about forty miles away. Besides, the 
flat shores had been transformed into precipitous 
hills covered with a dense forest growth, and 
as the Indians saw nothing in the rapids to 
terrify them, they had made no trails along the 
stream. 

The prospect of a forty-mile jaunt, there- 
fore, ‘‘toting’’ a couple of pack-sacks weighing 
seventy-five pounds apiece, and a canoe weigh- 
ing one hundred and ten, over bluffs and 
through a virgin forest, was abandoned by 
Bruce, Don and myself without much relue- 
tance, and we resolved to let the river do its 
worst. 

That worst was pretty bad. 

By common consent, Don had been placed in 
the bow of the canoe with a punching-pole 
obtained from an abandoned teepee. His sole 
aim and duty was to keep his weather eye open 
and spear any evil-disposed rock that concealed 
itself just where the water split in V-shape. 

Don was a chunky Briton, and phlegmatic. 
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nap at a low voice from the adjoining room. In 
her drowse, the first words carried no meaning. 

‘*Yes, I’ve just come from Angeline’s. No, 
she isn’t badly hurt, only a twisted ankle. 
She’ll be all right if she keeps quiet a day or 
so. Angeline says your little Miss Poppleham 
is a perfect dear. Trying as things were, she 
was sweet and considerate about it all. And 
you wouldn’t believe how she had transformed 
that room. It’s a bare, dingy little attic, noth- 
ing more; yet with her pretty lamp and her 
flowers, and tea-things about, it was the coziest 
little homey bunch you ever saw. Angeline 
says she just wishes she had Miss Poppleham 
for a chum of her own. And that from inde- 
pendent Angeline !’’ 

‘‘She is a dear. And that cunning puppy! 
And that rascal of a parrot! I’d like her for 
a. chum myself. Janet, does Barbara really 
give up her rooms to-morrow ?’’ 

‘*Yes, she does.’ Janet’s tone was thought- 
ful. ‘‘I’ve been wondering — Girls, let’s ask 
Miss Poppleham to stay on in Barbara’s rooms 
for a fortnight, anyway! Of course we usually 
wait a year in things like this. But this time — 
Oh, in a fortnight all sorts of things may turn 
up. Anyway, I don’t want to let Miss Popple- 
ham go. At least, not yet. Somehow, she 
seems to me the very girl we want in Barbara’s 
place. You never can tell.’’ 

**T think so, too.’’ 

**And I. You’re not often wrong in your 
judgments, Janet. I’ll prophesy that we’ll all 
be grappled to her with hooks of steel before 
the fortnight is out.’’ 

Philippa, guiltily happy, pulled the pillow 
over her eavesdropping ears. 

‘*Philippa Pops, you undeserving child, it 
seems to me as if you’d made your way through 
the eye of the needle—by the sole aid of your 
despised companions. It took the puppy and the 
parrot and the lamp and Marcia’s jam to pull 
you through. And yet—you never can tell.’’ 





He was supposed to have no nerves, and that 
was why we put him in the prow with the 
punching-pole. But after his first hour at this 
new diversion, and after we had thrice narrowly 
escaped butting head on to as many rocks that 
unexpectedly bobbed up when he was devoting 
his attention to their neighbors, Don developed 
something that, if not a case of nerves, was as 
pretty an imitation of it as one could wish to 
see, 
‘*Let’s go in here somewhere and rest for a 
minute,’’ he grunted, as he warily speared 
another boulder, and then quickly tried to mop 
the great beads of perspiration from his face 
with his crooked elbow as he held his lance in 
rest for another tourney. 

We went in ‘‘somewhere,’’ and Don threw 
himself face downward on the sward with a 
huge sigh of relief. When he lifted his face, 
his eyes had the look of a hunted thing. 

““Maybe one of you chaps would like to 
take a hand at the pole a while,’’ he sug- 
gested. 

Bruce and I hastened to assure him we had 
no desire to undermine his job, and pointed 
out, moreover, that for an apprentice hand now 
to presume to perform the work that had 
been so skilfully and safely accomplished by 
his veteran arm would be even more fool- 
hardy than to swap horses while crossing a 
stream. 

My work, indeed, could hardly have been 
termed onerous. I was ‘‘middle paddle,’’ but 
since we entered the rapids my duties had been 
narrowed down to sitting quietly on the pack- 
sacks as ballast. To Bruce, with his lithe 
frame and long, sweeping arms, had been 
assigned the work of steering. 

So we took up our journey again. As the 


‘| day wore on, the hoarse growl of the cataract 


seemed to grow much louder. We judged now 
we could be not more than two or three miles 
from it. The stream was growing deeper and 
running more swiftly, apparently ceasing its 
brawling before it should bid the upper valley 
farewell, and make its dignified leap into the 
abyss. 

A feeling of relaxation stole over us, a sense 
of duty well performed, of dangers safely past, 
and of rest honestly earned. Don lifted his 
pole, which for half an hour had seen but little 
service, and drew a long breath. 

‘‘Thank goodness, that job’s over!’? he 
ejaculated. 

We were in no haste, but we began leisurely 
to scan the shore for a suitable camp site. 

Suddenly, as the canoe rounded a sharp bend, 
we saw before us two precipitous walls of 
rock, and a narrow vista of swirling water 
between. The river had violently contracted, 
and a swift current was rushing us toward the 
cafion. 

‘*Head her for the shore !’? shouted Don from 
the bow, aghast. 

With a mighty sweep of his long arms, Bruce 
pushed his paddle against the boiling mass 
behind, but the canoe hardly swerved. A 
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counter-current, stronger than any force that 
could be exerted from the stern, was pointing 
the prow of the craft, and we, perforce, must 
follow. 

‘*Sit quiet, you fellows,’’ yelled Bruce, from 
the rear, ‘‘and let’s keep her straight and 
steady! That’s all we can do:”’ 

In another instant we had been swept into 
the cafion. 

Bruce’s angular features were as gray as the 
rocks that hemmed us in, but his eyes were 
like two points of steel and his lips were set in 
a grim line as, with arms stiffened like bars of 
iron, he pressed his paddle with all his strength 
against the current, that seemed bent on hurl- 


ing our frail craft against the western wall of | 


the chasm. 

I looked at Don. He was on his knees, 
leaning over the prow, with his pole couched 
like a bayonet. All I could see was the back 
of his neck, and that was as red as a rooster’s 
comb. 

Luckily, there were no rocks in the channel. 
The water was too deep for that, but its green 
tide was rushing on like a mill-race. Suddenly 
there burst on our ears an angry, appalling 
roar, seemingly not a hundred yards ahead. 

‘‘The falls !’? gasped Bruce. 

I heard a low grunt from Don, almost vicious 
in its intensity. I sat frozen to the pack-sacks 
with horror. We had not a doubt now that the 
torrent on which we were embarked was 
dragging us straight on to the brink of the 
cataract. 

I laughed hysterically. By one of those 
incongruous freaks of the human mind in the 
presence of great danger, there had flashed into 
my brain the vision of the untimely end await- 
ing a bottle of pickles which Don had insisted 
on packing into our limited store of ‘‘grub,’’ 
and which he had managed to preserve through 
thick and thin up to that disastrous moment. 

“*Keep your head, old man!’’ Bruce called 
out, hoarsely. ‘‘There may be a way out of 
this yet!’ 

A yell from Don froze the words on his lips, 
but it was a yell of exultation. Almost before 
it died away we were shot out of the mouth of 
the cafion and into a broad, open body of water 
as placid and clear as a mountain lake, save 
for the eddies at the foot of the torrent. The 
river made a wide bend. Ahead of us, but 
still out of sight, we could hear the boom of 
the falls. 

The sudden relaxation of the tension fairly 
made us weak. Bruce drew his paddle to his 
knees and began to laugh uproariously, but his 
broad hands were shaking as with palsy. Don 
remained immovable on his knees, but the long 
companion of his fingers for so many anxious 
hours slid from his grasp and floated away from 
the canoe. 

It was he, at last, who broke the silence. 
His hands had been nervously feeling about 
the pockets of his canvas coat. 

‘*T can’t find my handkerchief !’’ he growled. 

Then did Bruce and I laugh as immoderately 
as a pair of schoolgirls. To us Don turned a 
steaming red face, with a look of vexatious 
rebuke. 

**T don’t see anything funny —’’ he began. 

**Hi, there !’’ shouted Bruce. ‘‘ Look to your 
prow !’? 

A huge rock had suddenly lifted its slippery, 
rounded side dead ahead. In lieu of his aban- 
doned pote, Don hastily fumbled for his paddle. 
Before he could get hold of it, we had struck 
the obstruction. It tilted us over at a perilous 
angle for a moment, and then we slid off with- 
out damage. 

“‘T say, fellows,’’ sang out Bruce, who was 
gazing into the transparent depths, ‘‘somebody 
else hasn’t been as fortunate as we in this 
s ibd 

We backed the canoe, and gazed where he 
pointed. On the bed of white sand, beneath 
twenty feet of water, there reposed a modest 
assortment of tinware, including a couple of 
plates, a battered cup, and some disreputable 
knives and forks. 

‘*Tt’s the party ahead of us,’’ remarked Don. 

All the way down the Big Fork we had 
learned from the Indians and from the few 
squatters along its shores that a party of three 
young fellows in a birch-bark canoe were about 
a two days’ journey ahead of ‘us, but we had 
never been able to come up with them. At one 
landing-place we had been told by a settler 
who understood such things that our fellow 
voyagers were a party of medical students from 
the University of Michigan. 

“‘Tf they upset here,’’ added Don, ‘‘we ought 
to find out pretty soon where they got out to dry 
themselves. ’’ 

As a matter of fact, a few moments’ paddling 
brought us to a sandy stretch of shore, on 
which could still be seen the embers of a huge 
fire. Stuck in the sand round the ashes were 
three poles, inclined at an angle toward the fire, 
from which the party’s water-soaked garments 
had dangled to dry. We needed nothing more 
to tell us the story, but had it been necessary, 
it was supplied by a piece of birch bark fixed 
in the cleft of a split stick, whereon in mute 
pictorial characters, Ojibway fashion, the whole 
dismal tale was rehearsed. It represented three 
dripping wretches just emerging on the shore, 
dragging after them an overturned birch-bark 
canoe. 

Months afterward, as I sat at a hotel table in 
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overheard a young fellow at the same table say 
something to a neighbor about the Rainy Lake 
region. 

‘‘Have you ever visited the district?’ 
inquired. 

The young fellow replied that he had. I 
asked him how he entered it, and he told me 
by way of the Big Fork the preceding autumn. 
There were three in his party, he said. 

‘You had at least one very thrilling experi- 
ence,’’? I remarked, quietly, as I reached for 
the catsup. ‘‘You were nearly scared to death 
going through the cafion above the Big Falls, 
and to make matters worse, just as you were 
safely out of it, your canoe struck a big rock 
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silverware, and had an uncomfortable time 


generally, until you managed to get out on a| 





of early days is shown by the following fact. 
All copies of the Classics of Confucius, the 


sand-bar and dry yourself, although I have | foundation of the Chinese social organization 


often wondered since whether you had taken 
the precaution to wrap your matches in oil- 
skin.’’ 

The young fellow looked at me in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘That’s right,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘but 
how did you come to know about it?’’ 

‘You shouldn’t write letters on birch bark 
and leave them lying around loose if you don’t 
expect people to read them,’’ I suggested ; and 
then, seeing the look of amazement deepen on 


his face, I told him, too, the story of our | 


experience in the Cafion of Terror. 





THE fel OF ASIA 
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HE awakening 
tT of Asia is per- 

haps the most 
significant fact of the 
present time. What 
effect will it have upon 
the world if it continues 
unchecked? Are the 
Oriental peoples likely 
to regain at some future 
time the position which 
they held in the early 
ages? In other words, 
will the continent 
which was the birth- 
place of the human race 
and in which it attained 
a high degree of civili- 
zation when the other 
continents were deserts 
or peopled by savages, 











and from which came the three greatest religions |are that this era is past. Many 


the world has known,—Buddhism, Mohammed- 
anism and Christianity,—will this continent 
take the lead in the civilization of the coming 
age? That such a consummation is not beyond 
the realms of possibility, a consideration of the 
past history of Asia and the present conditions 
will show. 

For many centuries the descendants of the 
men who from Babylon and Nineveh ruled the 
world have been, as it were, asleep. They 
have fallen from the high level of civilization 
of their fathers, but not to the level of the 
African negro or the South American Indian. 
Hence their awakening is of far greater moment 
to the world than that of the Zulu or the 
Carib, as it means a rise from a relatively high 
degree to a plane still higher. 

The whole man is aroused, body, mind and 
soul. The principal evidence of the bodily or 
material awakening is the way in which a large 
part of Asia is being brought into close touch 
with the rest of the world. To-day some Asiatic 
ports are ranking among the leading ports of 
the world from the amount of their commerce. 
The value of the exports and imports of Great 
Britain and the United States alone to the 
principal Asiatic countries in 1906 was nearly 
one billion dollars. The continent is traversed 
by over one hundred thousand miles of tele- 
graph-lines and by fifty thousand miles of rail- 
way, and her time of isolation is over. 





Thirty Years Ago and Now. 
HIRTY years ago the prejudice of the 
tT Chinese people against railways was 

so great that the government bought 
a little road running out of Shanghai from its 
foreign builders and owners, sold the rolling- 
stock, and tore up the rails. A recent traveller 
in the western province of Szechuen found pla- 
carded in the towns and villages a government 
proclamation calling attention to a projected 
railway to connect the provincial capital with 
the great river Yangtse, setting forth the 
advantages of the road to the people, and ask- 
ing for subscriptions to the stock. 

The wonderful ease and rapidity with which 
automobiles have run across the vast deserts of 
Central Asia have led the Turkish government 
to contemplate the establishment of an omnibus 
automobile route between Bagdad and Damas- 
cus, and contractors’ estimates have been called 
for. A striking illustration of the changed 
conditions is to be found in the experience of 
an automobilist in the heart of the Mongolian 
desert. He stopped at 
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hopes. It will not be 
long before the Bagdad 
railway is built, linking 
together the heart of 
Europe with the center 
of Asia. 

Now this increase and 
improvement of trans- 
portation facilities is 
bringing about the de- 
velopment of the natural 
resources of the conti- 
nent. A large part of 
Central Asia, once 
densely populated, but 
now uninhabited desert, 
has lain fallow for cen- 
turies from lack of peo- 
ple to cultivate its fields 
and exploit its mines. 
But all the indications 
of the 
nomadic tribes of Russian Central Asia have 
become cultivators of the land, and are supply- 
ing European Russia with cotton and rice. 
Measures have also been taken leading to the 
restoration, through the construction of exten- 
sive irrigation works, of the wilderness of 
Mesopotamia to its former condition, when it 
was the granary of the world, like the Nile 
valley at a later date. 


ASIA,"" IN FRONT 


Railway - Building in China. 


aR richest in the world, are among the 
avowed designs of the government, and they 
will probably be built in the near future. 

These instances might be multiplied, but 





AILWAYS from the coast to the great 
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coal-fields of China, the largest and | 


of the present time, were destroyed by order of 
an emperor some two centuries after the great 
philosopher’s death in 478 B.c. A part was 
written down soon after at the dictation of a 
blind man, and a young girl supplied the 
remainder, 


A Chinese Education. 





UNDREDS of thousands of the literati 
cH of China to-day can repeat every sen- 

tence of these Classics. Not only so, 
but the children of the peasants even know 
and consider the Confucian maxims, one of 
which, it should be remembered, is the Golden 
Rule. How many English or Americans, old 
or young, can repeat the Bible, or one book of 
it? Yet countless Mohammedans can repeat 
the whole of the Koran, which contains seventy - 
seven thousand six hundred and thirty-nine 
words. 

Although the works of Confucius are the 
most important part of the literature of China, 
they constitute a very small part. There were 
great poets in the olden time whose verses are 
read and quoted now with the same appreciation 
as when they were composed. The education 
of a Chinese gentleman, in fact, is not regarded 
as complete if he cannot clothe his ideas in 
similar graceful verse 

There were historians also, and there is to be 
found in the British Museum a set of sixty-six 
volumes of folio size, containing twenty-one 
histories which form a well-nigh unbroken 
record of the nation’s annals, by contemporary 
authors, from the third century B.c. down to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

During the reign of the Emperor Kang-hu— 
1661-1721—there was printed a complete collec- 
tion of ancient and modern books in six thousand 
one hundred and nine volumes. The contents 
are divided into thirty-two heads, embracing 
works on every subject contained in the national 
literature. A striking indication of the present 
mental activity of the Chinese is the fact that 
the number of letters sent through the post- 
office has risen from ten millions in 1901 to one 
hundred and thirteen millions in 1906. 

China, however, is by no means the only 
country in Asia with a literature. Some idea 
of the extent of that of Persia, for instance, 
which includes histories, travels, novels and 
fairy-tales, may be gained from the fact that in 
1803 a work was completed which contains 
biographies and specimens of more than three 
thousand Persian poets. Poetry, also, has a 
leading place in the great literature, both 
religious and secular, of India. 

The Asiatic mind has been actively engaged 
on this literature, but it has not created new 














they suffice to show that the time is not far | 


distant when the products of the fields and | mind. 
mines of Asia will exceed those of the other | meditation of these 


because these great works were regarded as the 
ultimate product, as it were, of the human 
More is not necessary. The study and 
is sufficient, And it is 


continents, because of its size, the fertility of | largely, if not wholly, owing to this literature 


its soil, and its immense population. Its area | 


and the wholesome veneration for it through 


is nearly equal to that of Europe and America | the ages, that the level of civilization in Asia 
combined, and its population almost twice as | | has been sustained at so high a plane amid all 


great. 
But this is not all. 


with the best modern machinery, and there is 
little doubt that in the near future there will 
be a large increase in these industries, espe- 
cially in the manufacture of cotton and silk 
goods. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, the United States sent twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of machinery and tools to 
Asia. 

Considering the low cost of living and the 
small wages for which the Asiatic will work 
for days much longer than those of our mill 
operatives, it is not improbable that in another 
generation the Oriental mills will supply not 
only their own wants, but will compete success- 
fully with those of Europe and America in the 
great world markets. 

Important as are these indications of the 
advance of Asia in material production, its 
mental awakening seems likely to exert an 
influence of far greater moment to the world. 
Most of us have much too low an estimate of 
the present condition of the Asiatic mind, 
mainly through the ignorance resulting from 
the barriers which separate us from the Oriental, 
making it almost impossible for us to under- 
stand the workings of his mind. 

The Asiatic mind, like the soil, has lain fallow 

for ages. Although it has 





a telegraph-station two 
hundred miles distant 
from a town and a week’s 
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not been productive as it 
was in former time, it 
has not been inactive in 





journey by caravan from 
the next human habita- 
tion. The operator, with 
his little daughter for his 
sole companion, spent the 
most of his time in for- 
warding the news from 
Paris, London, St. Peters- 
burg and Tokyo, and in 
talking with his fellow 
operators, exchanging the 
small news of the day, 
their trials and their 
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all these centuries, and 
is not now. The great 
literatures and religious 
treatises of the ancient 
days have not been for- 
gotten or laid aside or 
treasured in the memo- 
ries of a few scholars or 
priests. They are read 
and pondered and com- 
mitted to memory to-day 
as they were when they 
were first given to the 


long a student of 








| the debasing influences of bad government, the 


In Japan, India, and to | slavery of woman and the prevalent immorality. 
some extent in China, mills and factories have | 
been established within a few years, equipped | is the educational movement. 


The principal sign of the mental awakening 
In Japan educa- 
tion, on Western lines, is compulsory, and steps 
have been taken in China in the same direction. 
An imperial decree has been issued directing 
the opening of preparatory schools in every 
city, town and village, which every boy over 
eight years of age must attend on pain of pun- 
ishment to his parents. 

Rewards are offered to all wealthy Chinese 
who will open schools and establish educational 
societies. The system of the higher education, 
which from time immemorial has been practi- 
cally restricted to the study of Confucius and 
his disciples, has been revolutionized by the 
introduction of Western learning and methods. 

Many text-books on leading subjects by 
French, German and English scholars are being 
translated into Chinese. 


Five Million Scholars. 


N India there are in round numbers five 
¥ | million scholars, including a million 

girls, in the primary and grammar 
schools, and there are some thirty thousand 
students in the colleges. In Persia there are a 
great number of colleges, supported by public 
funds, in which students are, instructed in 
religion and Persian and Arabic literature, as 
well as in a certain amount of scientific knowl- 
edge. There are also many schools for children. 
Private tutors are common, being employed by 
all families who have the means. 

Another significant indication of this mental 
awakening is the activity of the printing-press 
and the introduction of the newspaper and 
magazine. In 1906 there were published in 
Japan twenty-seven thousand and ninety-five 
books, as well as one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five periodicals, monthly, weekly 
and daily. 

In Shanghai alone there are twelve Chinese 
newspapers, and the translations of Western 
books on all subjects are numerous and widely 

















read. The stories of Dickens, for instance, are 
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very popular, and some of Hawthorne’s works 
have been translated. In Teheran, the capital 
of Persia, there are four large printing estab- 
lishments and half a dozen daily papers are 
published. The great organ and principal pro- 
moter of the nationalist movement in India is 
the native press. 

The Bible, either in whole or in part, has 
been translated and printed in every language 
and dialect spoken on the continent, with the 
exception of that of some 
small hill tribes. The extent 
of its circulation in China 
may be estimated from the 
fact that the sales of only 
three of the nearly one hun- 
dred Bible societies for sev- 
eral years have been over 
two million copies annually. 
In some of the public insti- 
tutions of learning it has 
been made a text-book. 

The most evident signs, 
however, of the awakening 
are the political agitations in 
China, Persia, Turkey and 
India. These are partly 
owing to the extraordinary 
advance of Japan, which 
within a few years has risen 
from comparative insignifi- 
cance to an equal rank with 
the great powers in all mat- 
ters concerning the far East. 

The popular demand for 
governmental reform in 
China has been answered by 
the promise of a constitution 
in nine years. 

In Persia the movement 
has for the time failed, but 
there can be little doubt that 
a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment in the near future 
is assured. 

Throughout the Asiatic 
part of the Turkish Empire 
the cities and towns have 
been celebrating by assem- 
blies in the mosques the 
granting of a constitution. 
Here, for the first time in the history of the 
empire, Mohammedans and Christians have 
joined in hearty fellowship. 

The prevalent unrest in India, arising from 
the desire of the natives for freedom from British 
control, or at least for a larger share in their 
government, is attracting the attention of the 
whole civilized world. 

Now what are to be the results of this intel- 
lectual arousing of the Asiatic no one can fore- 
tell. The following considerations, however, 
seem to justify the conclusion that in certain 
phases of thought the coming literature of Asia 
will be very fruitful. 

There are certain qualities which distinguish 
the Oriental from the Occidental mind. For 
three or four centuries at least the Western mind 
has been occupied with a great variety of sub- 
jects,—science, history, literature, social and 
political questions,—and in addition to the 
amount of knowledge of these things, there is 
the knowledge of what is going on all over the 
world. The newspaper and periodical press 
occupies the Western mind almost wholly with 
the acquisition of facts, leaving little time or 
inclination for contemplation and the study of 
their bearing upon life. The ordinary Euro- 
pean and American knows something of an 
infinite number of things of which the Asiatic 
is profoundly ignorant. 

But the Asiatic has the faculty of concen- 
trating all his mental powers upon a single 
subject. When these strong contemplative minds 
shall be turned upon any subject, the bonds 
checking their activity and productiveness. be- 
ing cast off, there will inevitably come great 
results. 

There is also another and still surer guarantee 
of a wonderful mental productiveness in the 
future of Asia. The inspiration which came 
into the life of the Englishman and German of 
the sixteenth century and brought forth even- 
tually the greatest literatures the world has seen 
was given when William Tyndale and Martin 
Luther gave them the Bible in their own 
tongues. So now when the Bible has come 
back, as it were, to the land of its origin, and 
is put into the hands of men, many of whom 
are on a higher intellectual plane than were 
the men of the Reformation, we may look for 
still grander and possibly in some respects more 
important results. 

I, for one, have no doubt that within a gener- 
ation or two there will be world-entrancing 
contributions to poetry, drama and fiction, of 
which the Orientals are more fond than we 
are. And as in Asia arose the first religions 
and philosophies which have given scope to 
man’s intellectual development, so we may 
expect that these branches of human learning 
will be greatly advanced by Asiatic thinkers 
and authors. Especially may we look for re- 
markable elucidation of the truths taught in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

There remains the moral awakening. In 
regard to this, it suffices to say that the religion 
whose fundamental commandments are to love 
God and one’s neighbor is being implanted in 
nearly every part of Asia—even in Tibet. For 
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although Christian missionaries are not allowed 
in that land, along the frontier in India there 
are missionary hospitals, and every year there 
come hundreds of Tibetans across the Himalayas 
to be treated for their bodily infirmities, and 
they go back to their homes instructed in the 
simple truths of the Christian faith. 

The most significant indication of what is 
being accomplished is the gradual change in 








the position of the woman and the establishment 
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of the Christian home. This is to be seen in 
the decree abolishing foot-binding in China. 
It is safe to say that few of the million Indian 
girls who are being educated in the schools will 
consent to lead the life of the harem or zenana. 

In view of these facts, is it incredible that 
at some future time Asia may regain its leader- 
ship in material and intellectual productive- 
ness and in standards of ‘‘plain living and 
high thinking ?’’ 
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EB lounged in the doorway, fumbling 
o7 with the scrap of paper as his grand- 
mother came round the house. 

‘*What you got there, Zebbie?’’ she said. 

‘*Tt’s a paper was nailed onto yon lind.’’ 
He pointed to a tall basswood that stood near. 
**T can’t edzackly make it out.’’ 

She rubbed up her spectacles on her frock 
skirt, and together they deciphered the docu- 
ment, the boy with a slowly widening smile, 
Aunt Dicey with growing terror. 

‘*It’s them boys makin’ fun,’’ said Zeb. 

**T’ve lived through one night of fun like 
that, and I won’t risk another.’’ The old 
woman’s slow speech grew passionate. ‘‘It’s 
thirty odd years ago, but seems like ’twas yester- 
day evening. They dragged your grandfather 
out of his bed. They were masked, the cowards, 
every one of ’em!’’ The old eyes had taken 
fire and the gnarled hands gesticulated wildly. 

“TI don’t reckon there’s ary one round here 
would do me that mean,’’ said Zeb. ‘‘Down 
to the store yesterday evening they were 
laughin’ ’bout old man Sumpter ’cusin’ me of 
lightin’ his barn and burnin’ up them poor old 
racks of horses. They said ’twas only his guilty 
conscience that made him do it, ’cause he knowed 
he had no business to take and shoot my deer 
that I’d made a pet of.’’ 

Ignoring Zeb’s explanation, Aunt Dicey re- 
turned to her heart-rending past: ‘‘His face 
was a-bleedin’ when they carried him off, and 
I never heard a word from him after. Jane 
Coggins was with me—there never was a mite 
of fight in her, but she didn’t run away, she 
just stood there and begg 
Zeb knew the family tragedy by heart. Its 

















rehearsal was always painful 
to him, so he broke in upon the 
narration: ‘‘I reckon I’m safe 
here with you, granny.’’ 

‘*You’re a heap safer somewhere else, 
Zeb’lon. You’re the last of my kin that’s 
near me, but I’d rather part with you now 
than have you dragged away to your death 
before my eyes.’’ 

She went into the house with determination, 
and Zeb watched her, dazedly accepting her 
terrible interpretation of the warning, for in all 
his easy-going seventeen years he had never 
challenged her judgment. 

She wrapped together his few ‘‘extras’’ of 
wearing-apparel, took his gun down from its 
rack, and brought them to him. 

**Don’t you ever show your face here again !”’ 
she said, half-sobbing. ‘‘They’ve got it in for 
you, and they’ll never let up on you as long’s 
you live. It’s seventy miles to Asheville, and 
you must keep to the woods all the way.’’ 
Her eyes were dry and hard, but she lifted his 
slouched hat and threaded his hair with her 
shriveled fingers. 

‘I'd rather let you go this way, Zebbie,’’ 
she said, ‘‘than the way he did. Asheville’s 
a drivin’ place, they say, but you get along’s 
easy as you can, for you ain’t built for tusslin’.’’ 

Two or three times he stroked her wrinkled 
cheek with his big, coarse hand, then he went 
slowly away, and was soon out of sight in the 
thick undergrowth on the mountain that rose 
at the back of the house. 

That evening—the season was late October, 
and a ‘‘cold spell’? was taking a blustering 
farewell of the mountains— Aunt Dicey sat 


alone. ‘‘’T was just such a night as this!’’ she 
muttered. ‘‘No moon, and the wind a-howlin’ 


and the pines a-sobbin’ —’’ 

There came a muffled sound of many steps 
upon the porch, and without rising, she wheeled 
her chair round facing the door. It was shoved 
open, and a company of men with corn-sacks 
pulled over their heads pushed inside. They 
were fairly burdened with weapons,— axes, 
guns, clubs, picks, hatchets,—and they carried 
them as conspicuously as they could when one 
hand was employed in keeping the eyeholes of 
the sacks where they would serve their purpose. 

The helpless old woman did not cry out or 
show a sign of fright. With a hand grasping 
each arm of her chair, she looked up at them, 
her gaze travelling from one tall form to another, 
and seemed to await their pleasure. Some one 
inquired, in hoarsely muffled tones: 

‘*Where’s Zeb’lon Whittaker at ?’’ 

She made no answer. She might have been 
a woman of stone but for the light that shot 
from her sunken eyes. With a bearing of law- 








lessness and bravado, they searched the con- 
tracted premises. They looked under the beds, 


they pulled aside the faded curtains that shielded | 





the shelves of the cupboard, and they groped 
with their hands in corners too small for even 
a cat to hide in. 

Suspecting that Zeb was skulking within 
hearing, they gave themselves to the loudest 
accusations, in momentary expectation of his 
laughing appearance. Finally, in frightful 
tones, half a dozen at once demanded: 

‘*Where’s Zeb at?” 

With desperate calmness, Aunt Dicey rubbed 
and replaced her iron- 
rimmed spectacles. Then 
she got up, crossed the room, 
and took up the lamp. But 
her old hand shook, and 
the unsheltered flame flared 
from side to side as she 
threaded her way among the 
group, scrutinizing as she 
went. 

‘‘Neighbors’ sons, every 
one of you-all,’’ she said 
in tense, drawling tones. 
‘“‘That ar’s the Greenlee 
hair,’’ indicating locks that 
bristled through a hole in a 
torn sack. 

‘‘Huh!’’ pointing her 
scrawny finger at a ragged 
sleeve. ‘‘I spun and wove 
and dyed that butternut for 
old Mis’ Campbell, but she 
never reckoned ’twould ever 
come back to my house on 
such an errant as this! 

‘*Them shoulders,’’— 
they were above her head, 
—‘‘this is the first time a 
pair like them was carried 
to a lynchin’! A heap o’ 
times old Major Brevard 
carried his into a fair fight, 
but he never had no ’casion 
to mask his face; he wa’n’t 
a coward !’’ 

At first her identifications 
were greeted with laughter, 
but gradually there came to 
the men a dull conception 
of her outraged sensibilities, 
her wrath, and the awful 
strain with which she was suppressing it. 
*‘O say, Aunt Dicey,’’ Campbell came close 
to her, ‘‘we-all ain’t no sure-’nough white- 
caps.”? 

She did not hear him; all her faculties were 
concentrated in one intense stare and menace. 

Another touched her sleeve. 

‘*We-all only aimed to have some fun with 
Zeb.’’ 

‘*We-all never expected he had anything 
to do with burnin’ that ar barn and them 
horses. ’’ 

They might as well have tried to turn an 
avalanche with a soft word. The storm of her 
indignation burst upon them. She was fren- 
zied. Her black eyes blazed and she quivered 
from head to foot as she denounced them all 
and severally. 

‘*Pull off the pokes, boys! It’s them that 
riles her so powerful,’’ said Greenlee. 

They dragged the corn-sacks off their heads 
and stood before her, abashed and desperately 
anxious to convince her of their innocent inten- 
tions. 

‘Aunt Dicey, you know nary one of us 
would do Zeb mean.’’ 

‘*Not one alone,’’ she said. ‘‘You’re a pack 
of wolves! You’d drag away the last of my 
kin and put him to rack and death !’’ 

The imputation shocked them. ‘‘No, no, 
Aunt Dicey, there ain’t ary one of us — 
A hangdog crowd was filing outdoors, and 
the speaker followed. 

It was a stupid, clumsy joke, of course, and 
in her case most cruel; but although they had 
heard of the tragedy of her life, to them it was 
only a scrap of history seen through the hazy 
long ago of three generations. The object of 
their escapade had been twofold—to show Zeb 
and every one else how small a consideration 
had been given to Sumpter’s accusation, and 
to have a frolic. They had sent the warning 
for the purpose of keeping Zeb, who was a 
general favorite, out of bed till they could get 
there, never doubting that he would appreciate 
and enter into the fun of it; and under that 
very ‘‘lind’’? lay a pile of rudely wrapped 
packages containing the elements of a feast 
with which they had meant to conclude the 
frolic. 

Master of the field, Aunt Dicey’s energy died 
and she crept back to -her chair. Although she 
sat bolt upright, slow tears, the supremely 
pitiful tears of the aged, followed one another 
over her wrinkled cheeks. Meanwhile the tip- 
toeing jokers peered at her through the little 
four-paned window, and their consciences smote 
them sorely. 

For hours they hung about the premises, 
hoping the fugitive might return and recognize 
them, and be convinced that they had meant 
him no harm. Some scoured the mountainside, 
shouting, ‘‘Zeb! Zeb!’’? and now and again 
assuring him: 

‘*We-all never meant to do you mean.’’ 

But the boy had disappeared completely. 

Weak in body and sore in heart, Aunt Dicey 
| dragged herself about her lonely house the next 
day. Twice a ‘‘neighbor’s son’’ came, and 
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standing matter-of-fact and smiling in the door- | like ’twas stuck up thar a-purpose for me, and 
way, inquired for Zeb. She shut the door in | ’tain’t noways civil not to take notice to it.’’ 


his face. Once when she was splitting kindling 
at the chopping-block, young Greenlee came 
humbly, hat in hand, and offered assistance. 
She grabbed the ax and stood, panting, on the 
defensive. 

‘Tt makes her plum crazy only to look at us,’’ 
he reported to his comrades. ‘‘Certainly we’ve 
got a job on hand now. We’ve drove Zeb away, 
and we’ve sure got to look after Aunt Dicey 
till he comes back.’’ 

So they kept out of her sight, but that night, 
had she not slept the sleep of exhaustion, she 
would have heard soft footsteps about her door, 
the quiet stacking of fire-wood on the porch, 
and voices in the surrounding woods: 

‘Zeb! Zeb! We-all never meant to do you 
mean !’” 

Early the next morning Aunt Dicey rose and, 
after breakfast, crammed into her coffee-pot a 
package of coffee, a box of matches and a knife 
and fork, and tied a tin cup and a hatchet to 
its handle. Then she salted some corn-meal, 
emptied it into a pillow-case, took from her 
bed a dark, home-woven blanket, rolled into it 
an article or two of clothing, tied it into a firm 
roll, attached to it the coffee-pot and pillow- 
case, slung it over her shoulder, put on her 
sunbonnet, and stood equipped for a thirty-mile 
climb to Harriman’s Bald, where lived her 
friend, Jane Coggins, whom she had not seen 
for ten years. 

She shut the door behind her, followed the 
road to the first foot-log, crossed the branch 
and began the ascent by a trail, a short cut to 
a distant point in the wagon-road. 

She fancied she had not been seen, but a 
sharp eye had noted her camping equipment 
and followed her till the winding woodland 
path took her out of sight. 

Noon found her trudging along, eight miles 
from home. Although the sun beat wiltingly 
upon her shoulders, she kept the road, for it 
was less difficult to her feet than were the 
cragged edges of the forest. In one place a 
shining stream hurried across to shade and 
safety. It was so tiny that she knew its source 
was near, and entering the woods, she divested 
herself of her pack and sat down to rest by a 
spring. 

Scattered corn-shucks littered the little clearing 
that lay about her, and within a semicircle of 
stones were ashes and the charred ends of fire- 
wood, 

‘IT ain’t the first that’s stopped here for 
dinner,’’ she thought, and casting about for 
fuel, she discovered some dead branches blown 
by the wind into a little gully. She went down 
and gathered an armful, but when she returned 
found a pile lying close by the fireplace. 

*“‘Queer I didn’t take notice to it before. 
An’ fat-pine kindlin’, too!’’ she chuckled. 

‘Well, what about it!’ For there upon a 
stone lay a squirrel, dressed and spitted upon 
a hickory rod, ready for the broiling. 

She pushed her sunbonnet back upon her 
shoulders, and turning from side to side, peered 
into the forest. 

‘Looks like them last campers left in a hurry, 
and yet,’’ laying testing hands upon the semi- 
circle of stones, ‘‘them rocks is plum cold and 
that-ar ashes has been rained on a right smart, 
and we ain’t had nary drop o’ rain in a week.’’ 

She made her fire, set her coffee to boil, 
spatted out upon a chip an oval of hoe-cake, 
and placed it in the ashes, put the game into 
position for roasting, then seated herself to 
watch the cooking operations. 

‘It’s like old ’Lijah and the ravens,’’ she 
thought. 

Refreshed, she renewed her journey, but her 
feet soon lagged again. Turning a curve, she 
beheld a staff standing upright in her path. 
It was of sourwood, still moist where it had 
been rourfded at the upper end. To use a 
‘‘walkin’-stick’? was to go back on the princi- 
ples of her life; but she had come a long, 
up-hill way, so she said to herself, ‘‘Looks 
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Vill. TEACHING HISTORY TO TRAVELLERS. 
NE afternoon, ten years ago, a young 
30 woman who lives in eastern Massachu- 
setts was calling on some friends. Con- 
versation drifted to the approaching summer, 
and she asked her friends where they were 
going to spend it. 
of them answered. ‘‘I rather think we shall 
go abroad. There isn’t anything to see here 
in New England.’’ 

The careless reply grated on the ear of the 
caller, and set her to thinking. ‘‘Nothing to 
see in New England!’’ And yet ever since she 
had been a child she had found so much to see 
and to hear that the days had never seemed 
long enough or numerous enough. 

She remembered how, when she was twelve 
years old, and her family had had a summer 
home in a quaint old seaport town, she had 
gone to the back doors of some of the old houses 
and asked for a drink of water as an excuse to 
see the great kitchens, with their fireplaces and 
cranes, and to absorb the spirit of mystery and 
romance which hung about the place. 

Her life had had an abundance of leisure, and 
her tastes had led her to study local history 
and investigate legends of early settlers and of 
noted personages of later times: 




















*Oh, I don’t know,” one | 





That night she stayed at a one-room moun- 
tain cabin, where she was welcomed with kindly 
hospitality. 

As her host was getting water for her break- 
fast coffee, a young fellow rode up, ostensibly 
to water his horse. 

‘“Much of a family ?’’ he asked. 

** Right smart,’’ answered the old man. 
“Old Aunt Dicey from down to Junalusky, 
we’ve got her with us now, but she ’lows she’s 
goin’ to leave us to-morrow.’”’ 

‘*Where’s she bound for ?’’ 

‘‘She’s plum set on goin’ over to Harriman’s 
Bald, to ol’ Mis’ Coggins’s. It’s consid’able 
of a tramp for such a ol’ somebody, and thar 
ain’t no trail to foller; but she kind o’ surmises 
the ravens is a-lookin’ out for her like they 
done for some ol’ man she’s heard the 
preacher tell about. ‘’ Lijah,’ she calls him 
—she ain’t posted ’bout his fambly name. 
Th’ ain’t any sure-’nough ravens round 
here. You reckon it’s crows?’’ He looked 
quizzically up into the rider’s face, but it 
was turned away. 

**Young fellow, which way you headin’ 
for?’’ 

“*T reckon I’ll ride down Junaluska way.” 

‘*We-all’s got a right smart o’ room to 
our house. We’d be proud to have you stop 
in by a couple o’ days.’’ 

But the rider ‘went on his way. 

The next morning a light-hearted caval- 
cade forded the Junaluska. Some rode 
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horses, some mules, and their only attempt at 
uniformity of costume was a black wing worn 
in the hatband, for they had named themselves 
The Ravens. 

**Couldn’t be a better time !’’ cried Campbell, 
as they clattered into the road that led up the 
mountain. ‘‘Grain’s done threshed, fodder’s 
done pulled, and the corn’s in the crib.’’ 

Then the woods rang with a clamor of con- 
sent : 

“Caw! Caw, caw, caw-aw!’’ 

Prominent in the mountaineer’s mentality 
is his instinct of direction. In the woods he 
notices everything. The trend of the streams, 
the presence or absence of certain birds, insects 


Caw! 








or plants, the growth of moss upon the tree 
trunks, a multitude of phenomena that he could 
not describe if he tried to are guides to him. 
Although our pilgrim must needs forsake the 
road, 
way. 


Her dinner was provided as miraculously as | 
on the day before, and her surmise became cer- | 
tainty, for while she sat picking the bones of | 
a pheasant,—the partridge of the Northern | 
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she was in no danger of losing her | 
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| with less surprise than satisfaction, for they 


were ‘‘no more’n she expected after what she’d 
been through.’’ She turned to go back for her 
pack, and there it lay, just where she had 
emerged from the undergrowth. 

She finished her repast, lingering over her 
tin mug of coffee until long shadows carpeted 
her little open. As she was leveling her bed a 
wailing cry came up from a densely foliaged 
gully. She tilted her head and listened till it 


woods,—a flock of crows came cawing high | came again. 


above her head and settled in the scanty topping 
of a yellow pine. 
‘*T’ve never had much opinion of you,’’ 


alters the case. I don’t guess I’ll ever have 


she | near ; 
apostrophized them, ‘‘but if you’re kin to ol’ | her and crept to bed, 
’Lijah’s ravens and in the same business, that | 


‘*A catamount,’’ she said, and she piled more 
wood upon her fire and laid her hatchet handily 
but as she wrapped her blanket round 
she murmured, ‘‘Ol’ 
*Lijah’s ravens has got me in charge. Ol’ 
’ Lijah’s—ravens—charge—’’ Her senses were 


another roastin’-ear h, now Zeb’lon’s done | drowned in sleep. 
} I 


gone, but if I do—if I do,’’ she promised them | 





HER 
SURMISE 
BECAME 
CERTAINTY. 
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with an uplifted finger, ‘‘I’ll plant a heap 
more’n I want to see a-growin’, and I won’t 
have no scarecrows.’’ 

She set out again, tired now and a little lame. 
Rocks were every where, a level footing nowhere, 
but a grateful sense of protection warmed her 
stout old heart. 

On a summit where trees were few she leaned 
against the blackened trunk of a lightning-shat- 
tered pine, and looked off toward Harriman’s 
Bald, no longer dimly outlined, but with its 
cliffs and weather-scars discernible. 

“‘Tt’?s a-comin’ nearer,’ she said, with a 
chuckle of satisfaction that ran down into a 
sigh as she sank wearily to the ground. 

After a while, unwillingly submissive to the 
claims of the tired body, she began to unpack 
her camping outfit. 

“Caw, caw, caw! 

**Now whar be you-all at?’”’ 


Caw-aw !’’ 
She peered into 


|the thicker growth, whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. 


‘‘Caw-aw, caw-aw, caw-aw!’’ 

*‘Don’t sound edzackly like crows. I reckon 
it’s sure-’nough ravens this time.’’ Painfully 
following the sound, she came out upon a rocky 
platform. In the center a fire blazed. Before 
it a venison steak was spitted, and a big buff- 
apple sputtered on a white-ash chip. Fire-wood 
was near and a bucket of water, and under a 
huge, overhanging rock was a heap of pine- 
needles. 

The rocky floor bore no record of a human 
foot, but Aunt wa surveyed the ce 
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was a great deal to be seen. Just at that time, 
too, the opportunities for seeing it were better 
than they had ever been before, for the lines of 
electric cars were opening up regions which had 
previously been accessible only to the pedestrian 
or the traveller by private conveyance. Why 
not make use of this new means of transporta- 
tion to bring travellers into closer touch with 





interest, she made a personal investigation and 
gathered facts not to be found in histories. 

In each town she sought out the best photog- 
rapher and secured pictures of what was best 
worth illustrating and most likely to interest 
the visitor, or had him make such pictures. 

The arrangement of the book was decided 
with nice calculation of its purpose. It was 


the interesting places and incidents of New | for travellers, so it should be small, to go easily 


England history ? 


| into pockets. It must contain the important 


Getting a map, she studied the geography of | facts, yet it must be interesting and readable; 


the region, and from the state railway com- 
mission secured information as to the railways, 
completed or under construction. She made a 
list of the towns within the region she had 
determined to cover, and then began the real 
work of visiting each town and cataloguing and 
describing whatever was interesting there. 
Local histories, of course, served as a founda- 
tion, but the young woman was by no means 
content with that. Wherever an event in his- | 


so that New | tory had occurred, or a noted person had lived | 





| so the salient points of interest in each town 


were mentioned in a concise list at the margin 
of each page, while the page itself contained a 
readable and detailed account. Maps, routes, 
changes, transfers, fares, hotels, restaurants 


}and lunch-rooms were given in their proper 
| place, and many other things that travellers 


need or want to know were included. The 
| result was a guide-book such as had not before 
been produced in America. 

The attempt to find a publisher disclosed the 


England seemed to her a place in which there | or a house stood which offered anything of | fact that the book would cost more than the 








A light breeze fanned the fire, the wood 
crackled as it consumed, and night seemed to 
have annihilated every other sound. The stars 
came out, and the mocking flames climbed high 
and pointed to them. The slow moon rose. 
They gamboled in her slanting, checkered light ; 
but when unveiled she looked upon them from 
the zenith, they cowered until only here and 
there a tiny tongue fawned about the edges of 
the embers. 

Then, in the woods, light, cautious rustlings 
trespassed on the silence. An ow] alighted on 
a pine-tree, overlooked the scene, and hooted 
dismally. Then the rustling increased as tinier 
prowlers scurried to safety. But Aunt Dicey 
slept on. 

A waddling opossum explored the open, and 
a lean weasel began a darting survey. A 
raccoon, leisurely patrolling the premises, dis- 
covered an apple, and seating himself upon his 
haunches, began to eat it from his paws. He 
nibbled with enjoyment although not with 
unconcern, for beneath his shaggy brows his 
eyes constantly ranged his narrow horizon. 
Suddenly the weasel shot past him, the apple 
dropped from his paws, and on the instant the 
stage was cleared for another performer. 

It came with a soft tread, with a movement 
leisurely, sinuous, graceful, the easy play of its 
muscles never rippling the tawny coat that 
covered them, its pendent tail motionless. 

A thin smoke rose from the embers, and here 
and there a consuming fiber glowed dimly. 
The gliding beast swerved smoothly from it, 
stopped, and for a moment regarded it with 
twitching mustaches. Then it began a circuit 
of the rocky plaza, pausing now and again 
with one forward, soft-falling foot delayed in 
the descent, while the prowler sniffed the tainted 
air. It reached the overhanging rock, and the 
end of its tail curled loosely upward and began 
to oscillate like a pendulum; but Aunt Dicey 
slept on. 

Two or three times it patrolled before her, 
its body elongated, its far-reaching steps as 
noiseless as the moonlight, the skin of its muzzle 
wrinkled above its tusks, and its tail marking 
quicker time. Every motion was a menace, 
every pose instinct with slaughter. Once it 
settled upon its haunches, gloating on its prey, 
prolonging its ecstasy of cruelty. It crept nearer 


and crouched, its haunches elevated and 
quivering, its muzzle pressed upon its’ flattened 
paws. 


It gathered for the spring! A flash, a simul- 
taneous report, and it leaped aloft, clutched at 


the roofing rocks, but fell dead without a 
whimper. 
‘Well, what about it!’’ exclaimed Aunt 


Dicey, sitting up in bed a minute before creeping 
out from under her canopy. ‘‘A-thunderin’ 
and the moon a-shinin’ !’’ 

She raked among the coals for sparks of life, 
replenished her fire, and waited for it to re- 
kindle. 

‘My j’ints is stiff as a ol’ hoss,’’ she said, 
‘‘but I never slep’ better in my life. I reckon 
1’ll be limbered up after another nap.’’ 

As she stooped for her bonnet, her foot en- 
countered something soft. ‘‘Well, what about 
it!’’ she exclaimed, and promptly laying hold 


* * + * 


ten cents which had been determined upon as 
the price of it. It was necessary to secure 
advertising enough to cover the deficit and 
create a balance on the right side. 

This also the young woman undertook, and 
carried to a successful issue by personal work. 

The whole undertaking occupied three months. 
The projector showed her courage when she 
gave the printer an order for twenty thousand 
of the guide-books as a first edition. Her faith 
was justified, however, for not only was all of 
this edition sold, but also the greater part of a 
second edition of twenty thousand. 

Since then the young woman has prepared 
and published similar guide-books for three 
other regions of the country where the trolley 
roads furnish easy access to scenes of historic 
interest or natural beauty; and so admirably 
have they been done that a prominent firm of 
publishers induced her to prepare for them a 
large illustrated volume on the historic places 
of New England, and the myths and legends in 
which the region is so rich. 

Not only has she derived a comfortable 
income from the hundred fhousand of her 
guide-books which have been sold, but she has 
helped to spread a knowledge of local history, 
and has opened to thousands of persons a door 
to inexpensive but delightful outings. 
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of its limp tail, dragged the carcass out where 
the moonlight fell brightest. 

‘*A catamount! And struck with thunder! 
Well, what about it! What about it!” 
She searched the heavens for a sign. 

“«?' Twas you I heard a-waulin’ in the gully,’’ 
she went on, punctuating her admonitions with 
her foot pressed into the thick fur. ‘‘When 
you was aimin’ to come pesterin’ me, you didn’t 
know that ol’ ’Lijah’s ravens was a-havin’ 
me in charge. But there wa’n’t no need of 
their interferin’, not a mite. I’d a heap rather 
they’d ha’ been lookin’ after Zeb’lon—I could 
ha’ handled ye.’’ And with a sigh for the lost 
opportunity she went back to bed. 

When she woke the next morning her break- 
fast was ready for her, and she pluckily pursued 
her journey. But her progress was painful, 
and so very slow that when the sun stood over- 
head she had scarcely accomplished four miles. 
She looked longingly toward the Bald. 

‘*Tt’s a-comin’ nearer,’’ she said, ‘‘but I 
expect I can’t make it this evening,’’ and she sat 
down to rest. ‘Thunder began to rumble among 
the peaks. 

“Caw, caw!’ 

Shouldering her pack with a groan, she hob- 
bled toward the sound. 

“Caw, caw! Caw, caw, caw!’’ The woods 
were thinner and the calls were farther off. 
She followed, but she was well-nigh exhausted 
and very cross. Big drops began to patter on 
the leaves. 

‘*You-all’s a-leadin’ me too far,’’ she panted, 
steadying herself against a tree, ‘‘and looks like 
you’re up to some human meanness—and a gang 
of you-all, too.’’ 

“Caw, caw-aw! Caw, caw, caw, caw, 
caw-aw !’’ came anardently protesting chorus. 

‘*I’m mighty nigh sure I heard you-all laugh, 
a reg’lar sure-’nough, no-’count, human 
laugh.’’ A flash of lightning blinded her, the 
thunder seemed to shake the very rocks under 
her feet, and the caws became clamorous. She 
made another spurt, and came face to face with 
a low log cabin. Its door stood open, and she 
hobbled in. 

A fire blazed upon the hearth; before it a 
trout lay shivering on a limestone griddle, a 
hoe-cake was browning on a chip, and upon 
a broad rustic settee was piled a bed of balsam 
twigs covered with her own blanket. 

Evidently the cabin had been built months 
ago by some hunting party, and it had been 
their humor to make it comfortable with rustic 
furniture and a carpeting of pine-needles. 

At first the poor old traveller was too tired to 
notice the coziness of her refuge. She ate her 


dinner with little appreciation, and she even | himself, he turned and strode away. 


grumbled as she drained her cup of coffee: 

‘*Now why didn’t them ar ravens think 0’ 
turpentine to rub my j’ints with?’’ 

But when she had drawn the settee up 
before the fire and had dozed away several 
hours upon it, the warmth and rest dis- 
pelling the distress in her bones, her cheer- 
fulness returned. 

Outside the rain poured down, and in 
contrast, her snug quarters seemed sumptu- 
ous; but when apples and sweet potatoes 
began to fall down the chimney, she 
laughed outright. 

‘*Them ravens is a-havin’ fun, I reckon. 

They can tote a apple by the stem, but I 
can’t make out how they tote the ’taters. 
And I ain’t goin’ to take on ’bout Zeb’ lon 
any more. I reckon the Lord’s got more’n 
one flock o’ ravens, and He knows 
*twouldn’t be takin’ good care o’ me if He 
forgot Zeb’lon—and more’n that, more’n 
that, Zebbie’s got his gun!’’ 

It rained all the next day, and Aunt 
Dicey rested. 

The third day dawned fair, and she 
prepared to continue her journey. As she 
closed the door behind her and stood to 
take her bearings, her eyes fell upon a 
gray mule tied to a drooping branch of 
a jack-oak. She surveyed it critically. 

**T expect them ravens has created you 
a-purpose, but they must ha’ used Green- 
lee’s ol’ Dolly for a pattern. I ain’t 
needin’ ye, not a mite,—I could ha’ walked 
it every step,—but looks like ’twould be 
mighty uncivil not to take no notice to 
you.”’ 

A-horseback or a-muleback, the woman 
of the Southern Appalachians is at home, and so 
—although some contrivance was necessary for 
the mounting—before noon Aunt Dicey received 
the mountaineer’s welcome from the friend who 
was steadfast as the mountains. 

‘Jane Coggins,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ye come to 
stay till death do us part, for Zeb’lon and me 
is parted forever. And you needn’t be scart 
0’ starvin’,—you’re lookin’ right puny, and I 
can’t see as you’ve got any store o’ corn and 
pork laid by,—for them ravens ain’t goin’ to 
slight me now when they’ve done seen me safe 
all the way up from Junalusky.’’ 

It is needless to say that The Ravens justified 
Aunt Dicey’s confidence. Twice that winter a 
pair of them traversed the thirty miles of mud 
and blizzard that intervened between Junaluska 
and Harriman’s Bald, and twice the old women 
found at their door good store of all that they 
considered desirable. 

And when, jubilant with the wine of spring, 
the mountains and hills broke forth into singing, 
and the trees were clapping their hands, the 
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two old friends were conducted back to Juna- 
luska. ‘The persistent Ravens had found Zeb- 
ulon in Asheville, and had convinced him of 
their friendliness. The task of convincing Aunt 
Dicey was harder, but her grandson enticed 


her with a tale of a field of the finest winter | like ’tain’t hurt me so powerful much. 


months ago by ‘‘neighbors’ sons,’’ and of her 
precious bottom-land quite ready for the seeding. 

**And, granny,’”’ he said, ‘‘I reckon I’ll be 
able to bring on the crops myself, for I’ve been 
*bliged to hustle tollable in Asheville, and ’ pears 
I expect 


wheat her farm had ever produced, sown six | I don’t require so much rest as I used to.’’ 
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nister house. Bob’s mother was dis- 
tracted, his father was anxious and 
angry. The morning wore on and he did not 
return. No one had seen him, nor could any 
trace of him be found. 

Toward noon Seth Mills came over. He was 
able to quiet, to some extent, the apprehension 
concerning the boy. But he would not tell 
where Bob had gone. 

‘*The boy knows what he’s doing,’’ said the 
old man, ‘‘and he’s perfectly safe. He won’t 
get back to-night. He may be back to-morrow 
night; I don’t know. If he doesn’t come till 
the day after, I’ll tell you more about him. 
He’s on the right track, and he’s able to take 
care of himself; and some day you’ll be proud 
of that boy, both of you.’’ 

With this statement the Bannisters had to be 
satisfied. They knew from long experience 
that the old man could not be forced to tell 
more than he chose. 

The day went by, and the night, and the 
next day, and Bob did not return. A candle 
shone all the next night from the porch 
window, that the boy might be guided safely 
to his door; and all night Rhett Bannister lay 
sleepless and perplexed. 

In the morning he started out to find Seth 
Mills. He met the old man on the road. 

**Seth,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you to tell me where 
Robert has gone, and I want you to tell me now.” 

**Yes, I was just coming over to tell you. 
Bob went to Easton to try to prevail on the 
provost marshal there to let him go as a substi- 
tute in your place. If he isn’t back to-day, I 
expect they’ve let him do it.’’ 

For a moment Bannister did not reply. His 
worst fear had been realized. A great wave of 
indignation and anger swept over his soul. 

Then, lest in his wrath he should forget 
But he 
did not immediately go home. He felt that he 
could not yet trust himself to tell his wife. 


ST HERE was consternation in the Ban- 
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“SOME DAY YOU'LL BE PROUD 


And when finally he did go to her, he found 
that she already knew. Seth Mills had been 
there, and told her that since he had seen her 
husband he had received a letter from Bob, 
saying that he had been refused as a substitute, 
but that he was about starting to the front 
with Sergeant Anderson to enlist. Then Rhett 
Bannister lost control of his tongue. 

**So,’’ he said, ‘‘the radicals have caught 
their prey at last. Such Lincoln bigots as Seth 
Mills and Henry Bradbury and Sarah Jane 
Stark have drilled into the boy’s mind their pes- 
tilent patriotism till they have turned his head 
and sent him off on this wild-goose chase after 
glory. Little thought have they for his health 
or life or the peace of mind of his parents. And 
if he dies, his blood will be on their heads.’’ 

The next moment he had repented of his 
anger. His wife had thrown herself into a 
chair, and resting her head on a table, was 
sobbing hysterically. He went over to her 
and put his arms about her shoulders. 


‘*There, Mary,’’? he said, ‘‘there, never 











mind. We’ll get him back somehow. He’s 
too young to enlist. They can’t hold him 
against his will or ours. We’ll get him back.’’ 

And so, little by little, she was calmed and 
comforted. 

Seth Mills had told her that Bob would 
write as soon as he reached his destination. 
But the day went by and the night wore away, 
and no letter came. Another day and another 
night dragged their long hours out, and still 
there was no letter. 

At times Rhett Bannister was wild with 
rage; at other times he was bowed and silent 
with grief and despair. But, even as he pon- 
dered and grieved, there crept into his heart a 
softer feeling toward the boy, an almost uncon- 
scious sympathy with the enthusiasm, the 
ambition, the unselfishness which had governed 
the lad’s conduct. Indeed, he went so far as 
to wonder if he himself could by any possibil- 
ity be mistaken in his attitude toward the 
Federal government and his view concerning 
the conduct of the war. Was there possibly 
something back of all this attempt at coercion, 
back of all these vast fighting armies in blue, 
back of all this lavish expenditure of blood and 
treasure, some great principle, some high ideal 
which his eyes had been too dim to see, but 
which appealed to the hearts and souls of large- 
minded men and fervent, patriotic youth, and led 
them into untold sacrifices that that principle 
might be upheld and that ideal maintained ? 

On the fifth day after Bob’s disappearance, 
the boy who brought mail- from the post-office 
to the residents along the north and south turn- 
pike road left a letter at the Bannister house, 
a letter which, at the first glance, Mrs. Ban- 
nister knew was from Bob. 

With trembling hands she tore the envelope 
open and drew forth the sheet of paper enclosed. 
She ran to the door, calling to her husband: 

‘‘Rhett! Rhett! Here’s a letter from Rob! 
Come quick !’’ 

At his bench in the shop he heard her, and 





OF THAT BOY, BOTH OF YOU.” 


hurried to her side. She thrust the letter into | 
Rhett Bannister’s hands. 


‘*Read it !’? she exclaimed. ‘‘Read it aloud !’’ | 


“In Camp at Turkey Run, Va. 
“Oct. 23rd 1863. 

“My dear Father and Mother: I am very sorry 
for the anxiety and distress I gave you, but I 
thought I was doing what was right. I suppose 
Uncle Seth has told you about it. They wouldn’t 
take me as a substitute for father, so I thought I 
would enlist anyway; I met Sergt. Anderson at 
Easton, and he brought me down here and got me 
into his company. 

“We marched here to-day from Auburn, and are 
in camp. They say Gen. Meade may take us on 
down to Fredericksburg and have a battle there. 
Iam very well and happy. I am in Col. Gordon’s 
regiment, Co. M. Army of the Potomac, Va. 
Please write to me. I am so sorry I gave you 


anxiety about me, but I couldn’t help it. If any- 
thing happens to father, tell me. If he could only 
be here and see things the way I do! Give my 


love to Dottie. Your affectionate son, 


**Robert.” 
When the letter was finished the woman was 
the first to speak. Her eyes were shining and 
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tearless. Her hands were clasped. 
she said, ‘‘I’m proud of him.’’ 

Her husband kissed her and answered: 

‘‘We are both proud of his spirit, Mary, 
however mistaken his conduct. But we must 
get him back.’’ 

Late in the evening there came a knock at 
the kitchen door of the Bannister house. When 
the door was opened, some one from the outer 
darkness thrust in a scrap of paper and disap- 
peared. On the paper was scrawled: 

Rounding up squad expected at Scranton to- 
night. Look out! 

When Rhett Bannister read the warning, he 
said : 

‘Tt makes little difference now. It simply 
hastens my departure. Doubtless the end will 
be the same.’’ 

To his wife he added: 

‘*T start to-morrow morning to try to reach 
Robert. The probability is that I shall not 
succeed. But the least I can do is to make the 
effort. ’’ 

Then he outlined to his wife the plan that he 
had in mind, and explained to her why there 
was nothing left for him to do but to try to 
reach and save the boy. The effort might cost 
him his life, but to stay at home was likely 
also to cost him his life, and to attempt to 
escape from the Federal authorities was utterly 
useless. 

There was a wild possibility, the thousandth 
part of a chance, that he might get to Bob and 
be able to take the boy’s place in the ranks. 
That was all. And when it was all said, he 
did not find her nerveless or hysterical, or in 
tears, as he had expected and feared, but 
instead, in her eyes there was a look of resolu- 
tion and bravery. 

“‘T am content,’’ she said. ‘‘I believe you 
are doing right. Rhett, dear, no matter what 
happens now, come life or death or desolation, 
I shall have two heroes to worship and dream 
of as long as I live.’’ 

In the bleak darkness of the next morning, at 
the same hour on which his son had left home 
scarcely a week before, Rhett Bannister kissed 
his wife and his sleeping child good-by, and 
set forth on a mission which, even in his most 
hopeful moments, promised only bitter and 
disastrous failure. 

Up the dark road, in the face of the chill 
October wind, he hurried, into the streets of 
Mount Hermon, past the home of Sarah Jane 
Stark, making the same détour round the 
village that Bob had made, coming out into the 
main road where he had come, hurrying on in 
the gray light of the morning toward his hoped- 
for destination. 

But farther on he left the main highway and 
struck off across the country by a little-travelled 

road, expecting to reach a way station on 
the railroad a few miles beyond Carbon 
Creek and there meet the morning train. 
In this effort he was successful. He met 
no one by the way, nor did any one at the 
station recognize him. 

But he had no sooner boarded the train 
than that happened which he might have 
expected. Soldiers in uniform rose myste- 
riously and stood guard at each door of the 
car, and another one, followed by an offi- 
cer, came down the aisle and stopped at 
the conscript’s seat. 

‘Ts your name Bannister ?’’ inquired the 
officer. 

“It is. Rhett Bannister of Mount Her- 
mon, drafted by the government, classed 
as a deserter, and on my way to join the 
Army of the Potomac in Virginia.’’ 

*‘Good! You are our prisoner! 
you any arms about you?’’ 

The officer hastily and skilfully ex- 
amined the prisoner’s clothing. 

‘‘Tam unarmed and defenseless, ’’ replied 
Bannister. ‘‘I will go with youavillingly. 
I only ask to be heard by any officer in 
authority before whom you take me.’’ 

The mode of capture had been simple 
enough. The provost guard had only to 
follow the conscript’s trail, to board the 
train at Carbon Creek, and be ready to 
apprehend him when he should appear. 
They did not handcuff him. He was 
entirely in their power, and it was appar- 
ent that he would make no resistance. 

So the notorious copperhead, the man 
who had denounced Abraham Lincoln, who had 
| ridiculed the draft, who had defied the Federal 
army, was at last a prisoner of the United 
States. 

Within five minutes his identity was known 
to every person on the train. Men hissed and 
jeered at him as he was taken into an adjoining 
car, and women looked on him with detestation. 
At a station where a change of cars was made, 
a sympathizer, with more zeal than discretion, 
| attempted in a loud voice to argue in justifica- 
tion of the prisoner. But his oratory was soon 
drowned in a storm of protest, and he himself 
was buffeted by the crowd till he was glad to 
escape. 

So, all the way to Easton, the conscript was 
mocked. Accustomed as he had been to con- 
demnation by his fellow men, the experience 
of this day was the most bitter and degrading 
that his life had thus far known. 

In the morning he was brought before the 
provost marshal. 

‘‘Captain Yohe,’’ said the officer in charge, 


**Rhett,’’ 
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‘this is Rhett Bannister, the Mount Hermon 
deserter.’’ 

The provost marshal laid down his pen and 
looked the prisoner in the face. 

‘*Your son,’’ he said, ‘‘was before me a few 
days ago, seeking to be substituted in your 
place. Were you aware of that fact?’’ 

**T have since learned it, sir.’’ 

“I understand that he afterward enlisted, 
and is now at the front. Is that true?’’ 

**T believe it is. Iam willing, I desire, to be 
substituted for him.’’ 

‘‘I see. The scheme is a pretty one, but we 
cannot permit you to purchase immunity from 
punishment in that way. You have the stand- 
ing only of a deserter; you must be dealt with 
as such. I shall remand you to the officers of 
the division and regiment to which, as a drafted 
man, you were assigned. They may shoot you, 
or hang you, or do what they will with you. 
I am done with you. In my judgment no 
power on earth can save you from the extreme 
penalty meted out to deserters unless it be 
Abraham Lincoln himself. At any rate, I do 
not want you longer on Pennsylvania soil. 
Remove the prisoner !’” 

No wonder Rhett Bannister received little 
sympathy or consideration at the hands of his 
captors after that condemnation. 

Between two soldiers, under orders to deliver | 
him to the commander of the regiment to 
which he had been assigned, he was hustled 
and hurried on board train, and so off toward 
Washington. 

The soldier guard, at the first opportunity, 
purchased a pack of caids and a bottle of 
whisky. At the station where the next change 
of cars was made they obtained another bottle 
of whisky. The smoking-car in which they 
sat, and up and down the aisle of which they 
reeled, was filled with the noise of their harsh 
orders, their rude quarreling with each other, 
and their coarse jests at the expense of their 
prisoner. 

To Rhett Bannister it was a bitter, a humil- 
iating, a degrading night. But long before the 
train rolled into the station at Washington both 
drunken soldiers had fallen into a heavy sleep. 
Nor did they waken when the brakeman 
announced the station, and cried: 

**All out ibd 

The few passengers in the car rose to leave. 
Rhett Bannister rose with them—not so much 
because he desired to escape from the custody 
of the Federal authorities, as because he 
wished to relieve himself of the odious and 
repellent society of his drunken and disrepu- 
table guards. 

One man, looking at him askance, said: 

‘*He ought not to be allowed to get away like 
that.’? 

And another one replied : 

‘*Let him go. After such a night as he has 
had he deserves his freedom. But I hope his 
guards will be court-martialed.’’ 

No one attempted to detain him, and Rhett 
Bannister stepped down from the car a free 
man. He walked leisurely up the train plat- 
form across the lobby, through the waiting- 
room, and out into the street. Over the roofs 
of the houses to the east the sky was beginning 
to show the first faint streaks of morning 





gray. 

An all-night restaurant at the corner attracted 
his attention, and it occurred to him that he 
should be hungry. He knew that he was very 
tired. He entered, and the sleepy and sullen 
waiter served him with a sandwich and a cup 
of coffee. 

Refreshed, he went out once more into the 
street. It was very quiet in the city at this 
hour. Only a few stragglers were abroad, and 
they did not notice him. When he reached 
Pennsylvania Avenue he turned up toward the 
Treasury Building and sauntered slowly on— 
not that he cared particularly which direction 
he took, but in other days he had been familiar 
with the streets of Washington, and some trend 
of mind or instinct of memory led his steps that 


way. 

He knew that he could not permanently 
escape, that sooner or later he would be recap- 
tured and put to his punishment, and that his 
punishment would be the more hasty and 
severe because of his temporary freedom. 

The hope that he might be permitted to take 
his son’s place in the ranks had now quite 
vanished. Before him lay only disgrace and 
death. 

A_small squad of soldiers approached, march- 
ing up the street in brisk time, and the thought 
entered his mind that the best thing he could 
do would be to surrender himself to them. But 
when he met them, he passed without speak- 
ing, and they paid no attention to him. So he 
passed on, up round the Treasury Building and 
along the front of the White House. It was 
almost daylight now, but the street lamps had 
not yet been extinguished, and in the President’s 
mansion two windows were still brilliantly 
illuminated. 

As Bannister reached the corner by the War 
Department buildings, he turned and looked 
back at the White House. 

There lived the man whom he had ridiculed 
as a buffoon, whom he had denounced as a 
tyranf, whom he had decried as a malefactor. 
And the remark made by Captain Yohe the 
day before at Easton came back into his mind: 
‘‘No power on earth can save you from the 
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extreme penalty meted out to deserters unless | things, Bannister had turned into the park 
it be Abraham Lincoln himself.’’ lying between the White House and the War. 
So this man held also in his hands dominion | Department, and was sauntering leisurely up 
over life and death. At his word, spoken or the path. 
withheld, he, Rhett Bannister, would live or| And then suddenly he became aware that 
die. At his word, spoken or withheld, soldiers | some one was coming toward him. In the 
by the thousands had given and would still give | gray light of the morning, under the frost-bitten 
their lives that his counsels and his judgments | foliage, a man, tall, bent, with a high black 
might be followed out. What responsibility! | hat on his head, and a gray plaid shawl thrown 
How it must weigh on a man’s soul! How it 
must sober him and search him, and drive from | chill October air, came shuffling down the path. 
his heart all avarice and selfishness and hatred | One glance at the uncouth figure, at the deep- 
and hypocrisy! How could this man Lincoln | lined, care-worn face, into the sad and meas- 





by any human possibility be anything but | ureless depths of the never-to-be-forgotten eyes, 
honest and humble and God-fearing with such | told Bannister that the man who approached 
an awful load upon his mind and heart! 

Quite unconsciously, as he pondered these | 


SOLOMON 'S GROUCH 


| him was Abraham Lincoln. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 



















continued this performance when 
his claws caught in the crack of 
a loosened board. ‘There was a 
ripping creak and a crash, and 
down came the board. 


PET grizzly bear had 
tA been for a number of 
years a feature at Hart- 
ranft’s. As a puny infant, barely 
able to crawl, Solomon, as he was 
solemnly dubbed, was brought in followed, and Solomon, ceasing his 
off the Teton Mountains, and as violent threats for the instant, 
milk was scarcer than money at the horse- ranch, | peered through a wide gap into another domain. 
he was aristocratically fed on malted milk. | His hesitation was brief ; he scrambled through, 

On this expensive diet the cub throve ama- | walked out of the open door of the horse-stall 
zingly. Good feeding was continued after his | into an alley, and sought wider range. 
weaning from the rubber nipple, and at the end At first the boys were a little frightened, but 
of three years Solomon had grown to be a fat | they concluded that Solomon would not be able 
woolly monster. He was kept chained to a/ to climb into the loft, and that it was safer for 
post in the warm season, and had an enclosed | them to stay above than to go down the ladder, 
stall in a big barn for his winter quarters. for the grizzly might easily push aside one of 

Ordinarily he was good-natured, but he was | the half-dozen sliding doors and get out of the 
a rough and not altogether safe playfellow. | barn. 

The near-by bawling of cattle always aroused| The barn was at a considerable distance from 
in him fierce ebullitions of rage. the house, so they determined not to alarm the 

‘‘Solomon’s got an awful grouch agin any | women unless Solomon should get outside and 
noise bigger than what he can make hisself,’’ | so make it necessary. 
was the saying of the 
ranch hands. 

When Joe Hartranft’s 
sister, Mrs. Murray, and 
her two boys, Rufe and 
Perry, came to the ranch 
to spend the month of 
June, Solomon was 
promptly hustled into 
his stall in the barn. It 
was thought best to have 
no boys fooling round 
the grizzly. 

This would undoubt- 
edly have been the safest 
disposition, but for an 
oversight of the ‘‘stable 
boss.’’ A big Percheron 
had been kept loose in 
a closed stall adjoining 
Solomon’s, and one day, 
when the bear’s voice 
was raised in remon- 
strance against his shrill 
neighing, he had turned 
his heels loose against 
the partition which sep- 
arated them. His fierce 
battery had loosened two 
boards four or five feet 
above the floor. 
gone unnoted, or at least the mending had been | cow. Solomon seemed to have lost interest in | 
neglected. |her noise, as they heard him now and then 

A few days after the visitors came, a fine rummaging among the empty stalls. 
short-horn cow with a new calf was turned into| They had begun to hope that the bear would 
the barn for the day. | not find his way out of the stalls, when they 

Men and work-horses were at work at the | heard him scrambling heavily. 
alfalfa-cutting, and the bear and cow and calf | | Then came a resounding thump as he dropped 
were sole occupants of the barn when Rufe | from one of the open mangers to the floor of the 
and Perry mounted an outside ladder and entered | barn. 
its loft. Almost instantly a terrific bawling and uproar 

This loft, with its grain-bins, its huge empty | broke out below. Solomon had reached the 
space, its cross-beams and braces, offered an | cow at last. The boys ran to the edge of the 
attractive gymnasium. In one of the bins, used | hay-lift and peered down. The cow was 
chiefly for storage, they discovered a lot of directly underneath, had backed up against the 
fishing-tackle, seines and spears of various sorts | buggies, and stood tossing her head and bawling 
for taking the salmon which annually ran up | like a crazy thing. 
the Snake River and its tributaries. Dropping their eyes below the level of the 

They had ventured to drag out one of the | loft floor, the lads saw Solomon coming round 
seines. and unroll it on the floor of the loft, |a pile of new alfalfa which had been unloaded 
when the cow below them broke into distressful | in front of the central stalls. His rage was 
bawling. Peering down a square aperture, | terrific, although he advanced slowly to the 
through which hay was lifted by machine forks | attack. 
in the season of storing, they saw that the calf He came under the wide opening and swayed 
had got in between the wheels of two buggies | back and forth before the cow like a tiger 
which were housed on one side of the drive- | in its cage, roaring his threats and watching 
way. for an opening to get by the lowered horns. 

The feeble creature was stuck fast enough, | He was a creature of instinct, and with a 
and the helpless dam could only bellow her dis- | veteran’s precaution before a wicked pair of 
tress. The boys, in spite of some fear of the | horns. 
cow, would have gone down to extricate the Nevertheless the cow, in a lightning charge, 
calf, but at this instant Solomon roused in his | caught him broadside on, and bore him, in a 
lair, and took a hand in the demonstration. swift rush,into the midst of the heap of clover. 

His uproar became frightful as the cow, 
more than ever alarmed for her calf, continued 
to bawl. There was a trap-door raised for 
ventilation over Solomon’s stall, and the boys 
ran eagerly to have a look at the grizzly. 

They were highly entertained for a moment. 
Hair on end, teeth gnashing, Solomon charged 
back and forth in his enclosure. Then he reared 
up on his hind legs and clawed at the pine 
planks which shut him in. He had not long 
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THE COW ... CAUGHT HIM BROADSIDE ON. 


have gone hard with Solomon. 
up and thrust into the soft mass, 
wildly. 


and flying hay. They twisted about. 


her into the middle of the barn. 
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about his shoulders to protect him from the | 
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and rolled clean over. As she scrambled to her 
feet, full of pluck and snorting fiercely, Solomon 
issued from the midst of the alfalfa-heap, and 
again the two faced each other, filling the barn 
with loud-mouthed threats. 

It was a splendid and exciting battle, but 
Rufe and Perry, certain that the bear would 
kill the cow unless prevented, felt that they 
must do something. They had heard their 
Uncle Joe say that, since Solomon was getting 
crosser, he would give him away if anybody 
could be found to come and get him. 

Since nobody else was within reach, they 
cast about for some means of distracting Solo- 
mon from his fell purpose. Better kill the bear, 
if possible, than let him destroy a valuable farm 


animal. Suddenly, as the bear came directly 
beneath, Perry bethought him of the fish- 
spears. 


In a twinkling he had one in hand, and was 
standing over the wide aperture. 
‘““That’s it! That’s it!’’ 
“Stab him! Stick it clear into him! 

keep him busy for a while!’’ 
Solomon was again weaving back and forth 
before the threatening horns, and as he came 


shouted Rufe. 
That’ ll 


within easy reach, Perry gave him a fierce 
thrust between the shoulders. As the tines 


pierced his muscles, the bear reared to his hind 
legs with a whining roar of pain. Perry, still 
clinging to the handle of the spear, was suddenly 


| thrown off his perch and tumbled head foremost 





They sat for a time | 








upon the grizzly ! 

Thus the peril of breaking bones in falling 
was avoided in the peril of rolling on the barn 
floor in the clutches of a mad grizzly! The 
bear had twisted his neck to seize the spear 
handle, and when Perry hit him, was bowled 
over on his side. 

The spear-handle snapped in his teeth, and 
as he wrenched frantically at the fragment, 
its tines were twisted, cutting deeper into his 
flesh. 

This wound, the first he had ever received, 
set Solomon crazy. 

He paid not the slightest heed to boy or cow, 
but rolled and threshed, biting at the fragment 
of spear-handle, giving 
vent to his rage and pain 
in a hoarse, distressful 
roar. 

Perry might easily 
have scrambled to his 
feet and escaped, but he 
also was flung at full 
length on the floor, and 
instantly Solomon, in 
distress, rolled over him, 
crushing the breath from 
his lungs. 

The terrified Rufe, 
looking down upon his 
brother’s blackened face 
and the bear’s wicked 
claws waving above it, 
leaped to his feet and 
started to-run to the 
barn-loft door, to scream 
for help. 

At less than half the 
distance, his feet caught 
in the meshes of the 
unrolled net, and he 
measured his length on 
the floor. 

As he quickly untan- 
gled a foot, the thought 


And the cracks he made had | listening to the monotonous bawling of the | flashed into his mind, ‘‘Throw this net upon 


| the bear’s legs!’’ Ina flash he was at the edge 
of the open floor and hauling the big seine in 
coils at his feet. 

When he had a heap to the height of his 
knees he gathered it in his arms and dropped 
the coils upon Solomon’s waving legs. 

The bear’s claws took instant hold of the 
stout meshes, and bruin, feeling his feet entan- 
gled, wrenched at their fastenings, rolling him- 
self over on his side and off the body of the 
prostrate boy. Perry, well-nigh smothered, 
had barely strength enough to crawl out of 
reach of the whirlwind fight which now took 
place. 

Even the cow was awed to silence by the 
uproar of Solomon’s rage as he fought with the 
entangling folds of the salmon net. The seine 
needed no attendance. It did its own work 
once the grizzly’s legs had been thrust through 
its meshes. 

Coil after coil, the hundred and fifty feet of 
seine came down out of the loft as the bear 
rolled and pitched and tumbled. The more he 
tore and threshed, the more meshes there were 
to enwrap and entangle him. 

In five minutes from the time its first meshes 
dropped upon him, the net had Solomon so 
wound and bound that his legs were immovable, 
and he could barely wriggle his neck. 

Perry soon recovered his breath, and before 
they ran to the field to tell of Solomon’s 
plight, the two boys had the presence of mind 


But for that soft padding for his ribs, it would|to pen the cow up where she could not, 
He was doubled | should she take a notion, gore the helpless 
fighting | grizzly. 


Amid both laughter and commiseration, 


Bear and cow were buried in a storm of clover | blended with comments on the pluck of the 
Then | two youngsters, the ranchmen performed a sur- 
the bear got his back braced against a stall and | gical operation on the helpless Solomon, extract- 
his hind feet against the cow, and he bowled | ing the spear from his flesh. 


With much greater 
difficulty they freed him from the seine and got 


With a huge grunt she alighted on her side | him back into his lair. 
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THE WATER-FRONT AT MESSINA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ae regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
have voted to give a medal to the Wright 
brothers in recognition of their flying-machine 
inventions. That sort of formal commendation 
for men of achievement is proper, but woefully 
meager. we 


CP of the most striking functions of armies 
and navies to-day is their usefulness in 
rescue work. On the day after the terrible 
earthquake in southern Italy and Sicily a flying 
squadron of battle-ships and regiments of troops 
were sent to the stricken region. It was their 
trained men, not their guns, that were needed. 


| gone in burning halls are becoming less fre- 
quent, thanks not to fewer fires, but to 
excellent codperation on all hands. Twelve 
hundred people walked quietly out of a blazing 
theater in New York recently. No one was 
hurt, and but one girl fainted. The orchestra 
aided the exit by playing until the place was 
emptied. =7 
ianos, which were first manufactured about 
two hundred years ago, seem a creation of 
yesterday as compared with the bagpipes and 
the banjo, which are represented on the Hittite 
sculptures, four thousand years old, recently 
found in Asia Minor. In the words of Napo- 
leon, ‘‘forty centuries look down upon’’ these 
instruments. So, perhaps, do musicians. 
Mey Anderson, who, when she married sev- 
eral years ago, retired from the stage, was 
asked the other day, on her arrival in New 
York, for her views of the comparison between 
life on and off the stage. She replied that ‘‘on 
the stage you only play love and romance, 
while in real life you have them always, and 
that is the life that is best.’’ This is a com- 
plete and satisfying explanation of why she 
left the stage. a 
hio is planning to celebrate in 1913 Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie. It is proposed that 
the occasion be signalized by an ‘‘ International 
Peace Centennial,’’? in which Canada might 
join. Perry’s message, ‘‘We have met the 
enemy and they are ours,’’ may be extended by 
adding, ‘‘and we are theirs; one people with a 
common ideal—peace, harmony and progress, 
divided not in mind, but only by an invisible 
boundary-line.’’ = 
™ judge in a most important criminal trial 
in New York—a case involving the life or 
death of two men—permitted the jury to sep- 
arate and go to their homes, unguarded, every 
night during the trial. He said he saw no 
reason why a juryman should be more likely 
to be improperly influenced than a judge. If 
his point of view can be established it may 
serve to raise the standard of intelligence of 
juries. The ablest men fight hard against a 
duty which makes them close prisoners for 
weeks. 7a 
ye Northcliffe, the great English newspaper 
proprietor, was so impressed by the attract- 
iveness of the gray squirrels in American parks 
that he took home a number of pairs to be 
liberated in England. If he is permitted to 
land them, it may still happen that in a coun- 
try where they are strangers, and where, there- 
fore, their natural enemies have not developed, 
they may become as great a nuisance as the 
English sparrow here and the rabbit in Austra- 
lia. Transplanting animals is always somewhat 
risky. _ 
Frey year millions of young spruce and 
fir-trees are shipped from the northern 
tier of states and from Canada, to supply the 
demand for Christmas trees. Many lamenta- 
tions have risen over this frightful drain upon 
the forests, and well-meaning persons have 
tried to discourage the use of Christmas trees. 
Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot has allayed 
these fears by stating that not only does the 
cutting of these trees work no harm to the 
forests, but it is actually a benefit, since it 
removes undergrowth and gives the larger trees 
a better chance. Long live the Christmas tree! 


he fact that more than a hundred freshmen 

in a Western college have been obliged to 
enter a spelling class, because each of them mis- 
spelled twenty or more words from a list of two 
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hundred of no great difficulty, has led to some 
inquiry at other colleges. Of ten prominent 
institutions of learning, one reports that one- 
tenth are poor spellers, and two declare that 
they must put one-fifth into that category. Of 
the others, some say that the spelling is ‘‘fair,’’ 
one declares it to be ‘‘atrocious,’? and three 
say that the standard is ‘‘high.’’? The pupils 
in the technical schools are much poorer spellers 
than those in the colleges. 
oar God’s sake, go and see my wife and 

babies, and do what you can for them,’’ 
wrote a stranger to a high official of the Salva- 
tion Army, the other day. ‘‘I can’t help them, 
for I’m just out of jail, but I’m going into a 
lumber-camp to see if I can do something. But 
don’t you think of me. I don’t deserve any 
pity or sympathy. Only please do what you 
can for them.’? The appeal was promptly 
heeded ; but 4 gift of food and clothing did not 
close the case, and the official’s report showed 
how far-sighted and sympathetic is the philan- 
thropy of the present time. ‘‘I’m trying to get 
at the man who wrote that letter,’’ he said. 
‘‘There’s good stuff in him. He’s worth 
saving.’’ 

® ® 
FAULT - FINDING. 


Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 


Quarrel or reprimand. Emerson. 
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CABINET -MAKING IN PUBLIC. 


hen General Grant was inaugurated as 

President for the first time, the public 

was in complete ignorance as to the 

persons whom he had chosen to constitute his 

Cabinet. The first information on the point 

was given when he sent the names to the Senate 
for confirmation. 

He had evidently made his choice without 
consulting any of the party leaders. He nom- 
inated A. T. Stewart, the New York merchant, 
for Secretary of the Treasury, in ignorance of 
the fact that Mr. Stewart was ineligible under 
the law, which forbids the head of the Treasury 
Department to be engaged in trade or commerce, 
or in the sale of the securities of any state or of 
the United States. 

Little was known of the composition of the 
Cabinet of Mr. Hayes until it was officially 
announced. General Garfield and the later 
Presidents have taken the public more fully 
into their confidence. 

Mr. Taft is acting as if the public has a right 
to know about the progress which he is making 
in the selection of his advisers. As soon as 
Senator Knox had consented to serve as Secre- 
tary of State, the fact was made known by 
formal statements. Mr. Taft said that he was 
gratified at being able to secure the assistance 
of so capable a lawyer; and Mr. Knox said 
that he accepted the summons to the Cabinet 
philosophically as a public duty, as he had 
accepted his previous calls to official life. 

Publicity has its practical as well as its theo- 
retical advantages. As soon as a man has been 
selected for an office and the fact has been made 
known, the pressure on the President elect 
ceases, and he is enabled to give his time to 
further progressive work. 

It is by no means impossible that the public 
suggestion of men for one or another of the 
Cabinet places has come indirectly from Mr. 
Taft, that he might get the benefit of free dis- 
cussion of their suitability before offering the 


place to them. 
* * 


THE RECEDING CASTRO. 

ine years ago Cipriano Castro was a 
N Venezuelan cattle-herder. He had served 

in the national legislature of his country, 
but no one looked on himasa great man. Then 
one of the periodic revolutions broke out, and 
Castro fought with the insurgents. By a curious 
freak of fortune, he captured the capital with a 
small army. He at once assumed control of 
the government and began an autocratic rule, 
which continued till he departed for Europe in 
December. 

During his rule his government was in almost 
continual embroilment at home and abroad. 
His disagreements with his political opponents 
at home were settled by the execution of the 
opponents, or by imprisonment or exile. He 
could only be insolent in dealing with other 
nations with which he quarreled; and he was 
insolent to them all to a remarkable degree. 

When he sailed for Europe, nominally for 
medical treatment, it was widely believed that 
he had deliberately abandoned his country after 
having accumulated a large personal fortune 
during his period of supremacy, and intended 
to spend the rest of his life in some Continental 
city, as other South American presidents have 
done. 

Before he had been in Europe a fortnight the 
Venezuelan vice-president selected a new cabi- 
net, undid much that Castro had done, arrested 
his political enemies, and called back the men 
who had been in exile. The ‘‘revolution’’ 
probably marks the end of Castro’s influence in 
South America. 

Castro survived as a dictator longer than was 
thought possible nine years ago, and longer 
than would have been possible in any other 
part of the civilized world. But he will not be 





held up to the emulation of the young, even in 
Venezuela, as the young and old are told to 
admire the great American the hundredth anni- 
versary of whose birth we are about to celebrate. 
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THE CHILD. 


Elfin and human, airy and true; 
Your flowers and thorns you bring with you. 
R. L. Stevenson. 
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MILTON AND MRS. MILTON. 


ilton complained of his wife that she did 

M not talk to him enough. Three hun- 

dred years have wrought a change. 

When Matthew Arnold visited this country, a 

woman with more zeal than discretion asked 
him: 

‘Mr. Arnold, will you tell me what is the 
most novel impression you have received in the 
United States ?’’ 

‘‘Certainly, madam,’’ he replied, with per- 
fect English gravity. ‘“The women do all the 
talking.’’ 

So we improve upon Mrs. Milton and her 
silence! If Mrs. Milton was not amusing 
enough to please her lord and master, it may 
be doubted whether Milton himself was a model 
for young husbands. ‘‘Thy soul was like a star 
and dwelt apart,’’ sang Wordsworth, and the 
world has accepted the interpretation of the 
earlier poet by the later one. Now ‘‘apartness’’ 
is not a highly domestic virtue. Furthermore, 
it does not appear that the other line of Words- 
worth’s praise is well justified by the facts. If 
Milton’s heart ‘‘the lowliest duties on herself 
did lay,’? he probably sought those duties in 
the office of the Latin secretary rather than in 
the household. Poets are likely to be preoccu- 
pied at home. 

Wordsworth himself never knew that his 
sister was tired to exhaustion by her long 
walks with him. The eyes open to ‘‘the light 
that never was, on sea or land’’ never twinkled 
with humor, that domestic safeguard. ‘‘I 
never made a joke but once in my life,’’ con- 
fessed Wordsworth, and the rest of the story 
leaves one in doubt whether he knew a joke 
when he saw it. ‘‘Meeting a peasant neighbor 
one day, he asked me, ‘Ha’ ye seen my wife, 
Meester Wordsworth?’ ‘My good fellow,’ said 
I, ‘I didn’t so much as know that you had a 
wife. ,9? 

We need not caution the girls of the twenti- 
eth century against the versifiers, so scarce have 
they become. But if one should appear and 
select a wife from the daughters of America, 
she will not make Mrs. Milton’s mistake of 


talking too little. 
& 


THE POPULAR VOTE. 


he aggregate vote in all the states for 
T electors of President and Vice-President 
was nearly fifteen millions, and the plu- 
rality for Mr. Taft was more than one million 
two hundred thousand votes. His total vote 
was only a few thousands greater than that for 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1904. The vote for Mr. Bryan 
was one million three hundred thousand more 
than Judge Parker received four years ago. 

It was regarded as a remarkable fact in 1904 
that the total vote of the country was nearly 
half a million less than in 1900. The decrease 
was, of course, due not to a decrease in the 
number of those who had a right to vote, but 
to the fact that a great many voters did not care 
to go to the polls. In many cases, probably, 
they did not like the candidate of their own 
party ; but they would not vote for the opposing 
candidate, and thus spoil their record as party 
men, and consequently did not vote at all. 

In 1908, although the campaign was not a 
very active one, the candidates were generally 
acceptable to the men of all parties, and a full 
vote was brought out. , 

Some light is thrown on this subject of the 
variation of the total vote—which has puzzled 
some political students of the time—by observ- 
ing that the decrease in the aggregate between 
1900 and 1904 is more than accounted for by the 
falling off in the sixteen Southern States, and 
that in 1908 the vote in those same states was 
almost the same as in 1900. Owing to the one- 
sidedness of party division in most of those 
states, there is not much to call out a full vote, 
and an increase or decrease is largely accidental. 

In the contested states of the North the total 
vote increased slightly in 1904, and was about 
three-quarters of a million more in 1908 than 
in 1904, 
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PUBLIC PROPERTY IN GAME. 

ish and game in their natural haunts, or 
F what the law terms fere nature, are 

justly regarded as the property of all the 
people. It is an interesting fact, therefore, that 
this view should lead to opposition to game- 
laws as undemocratic and unjust. 

There are, unfortunately, many, especially 
among the older people, who hold this view. 
They fail to see that the very reason why their 
children must now be prohibited from shooting 
when and where they please is that they them- 
selves, in their unrestricted freedom, brought 
fish and game, in certain cases, almost to the 
point of extinction. 

Game-laws are no new thing, even in this 








country. Those who are interested in the 
matter may find it amusing to recall Cooper’s 
novel, the ‘‘Pioneers,’’ and to remember how 
one of the most interesting passages in the 
book is the arrest of old Natty Bumpo—Leather- 
stocking—because he shot a deer in close time, 
and how vigorously the good old man resented 
the interference with what he called his natural 
rights. 

It may be, too, that some of the hatred of 
game-laws is a heritage from the English 
ancestors who suffered severely under the 
harsh forest laws of William the Conqueror 
and his sport-loving associates and successors. 

Game-laws then were passed for the benefit 
of the few, at the expense of the many. To-day 
the conditions are reversed. They serve to 
protect the game for all the people against the 
few who, if unrestrained, would destroy it. 

The government has recently collected the 
latest records of state legislation concerning 
fish and game. It shows everywhere the same 
tendency ; to fix a license fee for shooting any- 
where except on one’s own land; to make the 
fee higher for non-residents than for residents, 
and higher still for aliens; to shorten the open 
season, limit the bag, restrict or prohibit the 
shipment of game out of the state, and to forbid 
the sale of it. All this legislation is in the 
direction, not of class privilege, but of true 
democracy, and is the only way by which the 
oldest of all recreations, and one of the most 
wholesome, can be preserved. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF CHILDREN. 


n a few days there will meet at the White 
| House, in response to the President’s invita- 

tion, about a hundred persons who are 
interested in the care of dependent children. 
It will be perhaps the most important of all 
the conferences relating to the conservation of 
national resources. The chief product of a 
country is its people. The children of to-day 
are the human timber of the future. 

The young trees with which this conference 
is chiefly concerned are those which have no 
natural protection, and which are deprived of 
normal soil in which to grow and flourish. 
Among the expert foresters who love and under- 
stand this young growth are Judge Lindsey of 
the Denver juvenile court, Jacob Riis, who has 
fought the bad tenements where human seed- 
lings are stunted and distorted, Booker Wash- 
ington, who is laboring to bring up young 
ebony and mahogany to more stalwart growth, 
and many other heads of nurseries and child 
gardens. 

In old times every man brought up his chii- 
dren in his own way, and the fatherless child 
was the object of unsystematic charity. In the 
nineteenth century, half-scientific, half-humani- 
tarian, society learned to regard itself as the 
universal parent of the next generation, with 
common responsibility for every individual 
child. 

What children are we, the present parent 
generation, failing to conserve and develop? 
First there are the hundred and fifty thousand 
orphans in institutions and homes, whose wel- 
fare is the avowed subject of the conference at 
the White House. Then there are the two 
hundred thousand children, more or less, con- 
demned to toil in mine and factory. There 
are thousands not in school. There are count- 
less other thousands not getting the full benefit 
of school because they are underfed and poorly 
clothed. 

The future of the nation depends on all these 
as truly as upon the child in the comfortable 
home. As those who asked the President to 
call this conference say, the problem of the 
child is indeed ‘‘worthy of national considera- 
tion.’’ 
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t was stated on this page a short time ago that 
the commissioner of patents had “exercised 
his discretion” in refusing to register a trade- 
mark containing the coat of arms of the United 
States. As a matter of fact, he exercised a power 
given to him by the trade-mark act of 1905, to 
refuse to register any trade-mark which contains 
the flag or coat of arms of the United States, or of 
any state or municipality or of any foreign nation. 
The law is not an adequate protection of the flag, 
and Congress has not yet passed such a law. 
More than two-thirds of the states have statutes 
forbidding the use of the flag for advertising pur- 
poses, and the courts have held that these laws 
are constitutional. A bill making similar restric- 
tions on the use of the flag in the territory over 
which the national government has control was 
passed by the United States Senate on May 20th 
of last year, and is now before the judiciary com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. When 
this bill becomes a law, the use of the flag, not 
only as a registered trade-mark, but as a means 
of attracting attention to an advertisement in the 
newspapers or magazines, will be illegal. 
| pew the steamship companies bringing 
immigrants to America must provide about 
seven cubic yards of air space for each person. 
The object of this rule, which was lately enacted 
into law by Congress, is to prevent the overcrowd- 
ing of the steerage and the consequent danger to 
the health of those who have to travel in that part 
of the ship. pee 
n the issue of November 26th The Companion 
told of trees in this country which had been 
named after famous Americans. In each case 
they were so named because of some personal 
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connection with their namesakes. A correspond- 
ent from Seattle writes that at Ravenna Park 
somewhat the same custom prevails. In this case, 
however, a tree is selected and named much as a 
monument might be reared in honor of a great 
man. Paderewski, Roosevelt—“the largest fir- 
tree in the state’—and Adam are some of the 
most recent ones to be chosen. The last, unfortu- 
nately, “‘is beyond christening, as he is very dead.” 
Gen. Robert E. Lee was to be named on the birth- 
day of that famous soldier, January 19th. The 
exercises at the dedication of the last tree in- 
cluded an address of welcome, a speech on “The 
City of Seattle,” on “The State of Washington” 
and on “The United States,” after which came 
the ceremony of naming the trees. 
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ALEXANDER’S ROMANCE. 


lexander first appeared six years ago, cheer- 
fully calling his wares behind a push-cart 
laden with fruit. Once when the lady of the house, 
vigorously weeding in the garden, had declined to 
purchase, he yet lingered. 

“Hard-a work, hard-a work,” he murmured 
with ingratiating sympathy. ‘‘Moch hard-a work 
for a lady.” 

“Oh, but I like it,” said the lady, laughing. 
Alexander looked incredulous. 

“Like-a work?” he ejaculated; then, smiling 
brilliantly in comprehension, “Ah—you lof 
flowers!” 

“Yes, I love flowers,” she agreed. 
the work pleasant.” 

Often, after that, Alexander would cry beam- 
ingly as he came down the path, “Your flowers 
ver’ fine to-day!” Occasionally he would beg ‘‘one 
ver’ leetle flower” for himself, tuck it jauntily 
into his hatband, and go on his way with a delight- 
ful air of childlike vanity. Indeed, it was becom- 
ing; Alexander was not a godlike Greek, but he 
was a handsome youth. 

After the second year the push-cart vanished; 
Alexander drove a horse, a drooping, sad-faced 
beast, with ribs as conspicuous as an umbrella’s. 
The next year there was still a cart, but it was 
drawn by a brisk and competent little nag. Some- 
times when he received a handful of flowers, Alex- 
ander divided them: half went into his hat, half 
behind the horse’sear. Yet another season, and he 
opened a little fruit-store down-town ; the next, his 
brother came over to be his partner, and the store 
was enlarged. Last summer Alexander revisited 
Athens, and brought back a bride. They had been 
betrothed since they were children. 

The lady of the flowers, purchasing peaches, 
congratulated Alexander, who glowed with pride 
and pleasure. 

“And she is very pretty, of course,” said the 
lady, ‘‘and does she speak any English?” 

“Aspasia is ver’ pretty—yes; but she not speak 
English yet,” he explained. ‘She soon learn, but 
now she speak only Greek.” 

“Then I’m afraid at first she will be homesick 
in a strange land,’ said the lady. 

Alexander cast a swift glance toward the back 
of the store, and his customer caught a glimpse 
of a girl’s figure perched up on a barrel, and two 
big dark eyes fixed eagerly upon Alexander. 

“No!” he declared, with joyous vehemence, 
drawing himself up proudly as he dropped the 
final peach into the paper bag, “Aspasia not home- 
sick; she lof me ver’ moch.” s 

“And then, America is a good country,” sug- 
gested the lady, smiling. 

“Aspasia and me, we fin’ America a ver’ good 
country,” assented Alexander. 


“That makes 


DIANA’S HOME - COMING. 


iana’s pretty face hardened as she listened to 

her father, whose own expression was un- 
usually grave. Her mother, with a wistful smile, 
leaned forward and took Diana’s hand. 

“T came to this college town to practise my 
profession so that my children could be educated 
at home,” Mr. Hale was saying, “and now it’s 
disheartening to find that my daughter wishes to 
pass the college year away from her father, 
mother and brother in a sorority house.” 

“But, papa, if I stay at home and just go to the 
campus for recitations I won’t have much college 
life, but at the sorority house I shall be really one 
of the girls.” 

“It’s much more important, I suppose, to be 
‘one of the girls’ than to be one of the family,” 
said Mr. Hale, a bit sarcastically. 

“Please don’t say any more against Diana’s 
plans, dear,” pleaded Mrs. Hale. “I know it is 
my ill health that makes you object so much, but 
I shouldn’t wish her to forego the pleasure of 
being with her friends just because I’m a little 
weak and nervous, and I know I shall grow 
stronger soon. We must let our little girl try her 
wings if she wants to.” 

“QO mama, it’s so good of you to see my side 
of it!” exclaimed Diana. “It will mean such a 
lot to me to be with my sorority sisters in our fine 
club-house. It will give a new inspiration to my 
college work.” 

One evening, two months later, Mr. Hale looked 
up from the book he was reading to his wife and 
said, ‘““How awfully quiet the house is! It’s hardly 
worth while raising a son and daughter, is it, when 
the boy insists upon going to night-school and the 
girl prefers a sorority house to her own home.” 

Mrs. Hale laughed gently. ““We mustn’t grumble 
because our children like to be up and doing.” 

“T’d rather they’d be home and doing,” was the 
rueful answer; and just then two young people 
burst into the room. 

“O mama!” exclaimed Diana, as she embraced 
Mrs. Hale. “I just felt as if I couldn’t wait to 
get my arms around you.” She lifted her shining 
face to her father. “I’ve come home, papa, and 
home I’m going to stay.” 

“And I’m going to stay home more, too,” added 
her brother Joe, a little awkwardly. 

“No wonder you look surprised,” said Diana, 
“at my—my suddenness, but to-night one of my 
friends, Nell Porter, got a telegram about her 
mother—she is—dead. It was dreadfully sudden. 
Lhelped Nell pack. All the time she was getting 
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ready for the train she kept saying, ‘O Diana, 
think how much I’ve been away from her! Oh, if 
I could only have lived at home!’ And as she 
sgbbed out her grief on my shoulder I was think- 
ing that I didn’t have to go away from home to 
school, and I telephoned for Joe to come for me, 
and I was in such a hurry to see you both, papa 
and mama, that we ran almost all the way here.” 

“Dear child, dear child!” murmured Mr. Hale; 
and he and the mother smiled at each other 
through a mist of tears. 
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PLEASANT CONVERSE. 


t is not necessary for two socially inclined indi- 
viduals to possess a common language in order 
to enjoy animated conversation. The will is often 
understood where the word remains a mystery. 
A “Peripatetic Parson” had an experience of this 
sort, and relates it in “Parts of the Pacific.” 
Riding by himself in southern Australia, he heard 
a shout from the roadside above him. 

Locking = I saw a fine-looking negro sitting on 
a rock. /ith his perfect figure and with his hand- 
ful of spears poised with that eas ] ignity pooner 
to the savage, he resembled a statue of Achilles. 
He beckoned me to sit beside him on the rock at 
the edge of the precipice. 
able gentleman 
although I could not tell what it was about. 
this: 

“Jamsee jie ba jabberdy hoi 
Jabberdy poree doree.” 
I replied with ““Mary had a little lamb.” 
He seemed quite willing to agree to that, adding: 
“Hyky pyky syky eryky 
Shillinge wallabai doree.” 

Just as I was going to continue the conversation 
by observing with my best smile that “Old Kin 
Cole was a merry old soul,” a lot of the uglies 
women I ever saw came down the path. My new 
friend jumped up and left me. He was evidently 
a Squire of Dames, and was escorting the party 
on some sort of a journey. 
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A MISTAKEN IRISHMAN. 


tis said to be a peculiarity of the island of Mont- 

serrat that the negroes speak with a rich Irish 
brogue. This phenomenon is explained by the 
fact that in the seventeenth century the colony 
was peopled almost entirely by the Irish. In 
“The Cradle of the Deep” Sir Frederick Treves 
gives the following incident illustrative of the care 
with which this dialect has been preserved. It is 
quoted from Ober. 


An Irishman fresh from Donegal arrives at 
Montserrat, and leaning over the steamer’s rail, 


addresses himself in the following terms toa coal- | 


black negro who has come alongside with pro- 
visions: 

“Say, Cuffee, phwat’s the chance for a lad 
ashore?” 

“Good, yer honor, if ye’re not afraid of wurruk. 
But me name’s not Cuffee, an’, plase ye, it’s Pat 
Mulvaney.” 

“Mulvaney? And do ye mane to say ye’re 
Oirish?” 

“Oi do.” 

“The saints defend us! 
been out here?” 

“A matter of tin year or so.” 

“Tin a An’ yez black as me hat! 
soul, I k yez for a naygur.” 


An’ how long have yer 


Save me 
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REALLY A COMPLIMENT. 


aron Bancroft, the father of the historian, was 
a Massachusetts clergyman who revolted 
against the Calvinism of the day. The young 
minister found himself held at arm’s length by 
the surrounding clergy. In “The Life and Letters 
of George Bancroft” Mr. M. A. DeW. Howe 
quotes the following item from the old minister’s 
“Memoranda” : 


An honest but not very intelligent farmer of my 
parish, some ten years ago, accosted me in this 
manner: 

“Well, Mr. Bancroft, what do you think the 
people of the old parish say of you now?” 

I answered, “I hope something hes | good.” 

“They say, ‘If we find fault with him he does 
not mind it at all; and if we praise him he does 
not mind it, but keeps pwr g OY i : 
we therefore have concluded 
him alone.’ ” 

The farmer mentioned the fact as a subject of 
laughter, but I thought, and still think that, takin 
the declaration in its bearings, it was the pretties 
a I have received through my whole 

e. 
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PRINCE PIERRE’S POINT. 


it illumines one of the dueling stories in 
Monsieur Ronzier-Dorciére’s recent book, 

“Sur Le Pré.” 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte and a French gentle- 
man, Monsieur de la 


Monsieur de la Valette fired first and missed. 


The petnee fired, hit De la Valette just above the | 
ut did not wound him, owing to a five-franc 


belt, 
piece in his waistcoat pocket, against which the 
ullet was flattened. 

“Sir,” said Prince Bonaparte to his adversary. 
holding out his hand, “let us make friends, an 
allow me to congratulate you on the foresight 
with which you have invested your money.” 
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WOMAN’S NARROW VIEW. 


“ h, this talk about tinkering the tariff!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Hovey, with partizan disgust, 

as he slapped an offending paragraph in his 
newspaper with a denunciatory forefinger. ‘‘The 
thing for us is to stand pat—stand pat!” 

“Possibly,” assented his wife, rather wearily; 
“but it seems to me the at question of the da 
is whether we can get Bridget to stand us ti 
Amos and his family go home.” 
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PROBABLY HANGED. 


writer in the Argonaut tells of the sister of Lord 
Houghton, who was frequently annoyed at the 
guests whom her brother brought to the house. 


“Do you remember, my dear,” he asked her at 
dinner one day, “‘whether that famous scoundrel 
X. was hanged or acquitted?” 

“He must have been hanged,” she replied, “or 
you would have had him to dinner long ago.” 
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Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam 
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VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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case. Twenty years of won- 
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Book on Varicose Veins free, 
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Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
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HER MOTHER-IN-LAW 
PROVED A WISE, GOOD FRIEND. 


A young woman in Iowa found a wise, good 
friend in her mother-in-law, jokes notwithstanding. 
She writes: 

“It is two years since we began using Postum 
in our house. I was greatly troubled with my 
stomach, complexion was blotchy and yellow. 
After meals I often suffered sharp pains and 
would have to lie down. My mother often told 
me it was the coffee I drank at meals. But when 
I’d quit coffee I'd have a severe headache. | 

“While visiting my mother-inlaw I remarked | 
that she always made such good coffee, and asked 
her to tell me how. She laughed and told me it 
was easy to make good ‘coffee’ when you use 
Postum. 

“TI began to use Postum as soon as I got home, 
and now we have the same good ‘coffee’ (Postum) 
every day, and I have no more trouble. Indiges- 
tion is a thing of the past, and my complexion has 
cleared up beautifully. 

“My grandmother suffered a great deal with her 
stomach. Her doctor told her to leave off coffee. 
She then took tea but that was just as bad. 

“She finally was induced to try Postum which 
she has used for overa year. She travelled during 
the winter over the greater part of Lowa, visiting, 
something she had not been able to do for years. 
She says she owes her present good health to 
Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 





The stove that is 

bright and shiny when new 

will lose its attractive appearance if you 

don’t use the right polish on it. You 
want the polish which gives 


The Most Durable Luster 
and which far outlasts all others under 
heat; the polish that will not cake on 
theiron. Use Rising Sun next time, 

Mix with a little water the thickness of cream 
and apply evenly and smoothly and polish 
with a dry brush and it is done. 








Makes your stove look like new. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.8.A. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. | 








The “NATIONAL” 
Spring Style Book 
and Samples-FREE 


One copy of this Style 
Book is ready for YOU and 
will be sent you FREE with 
the Samples of the new 
Spring Suitings, if you 
write for them TO-DAY. 


This “NATIONAL” 
Style Book is the greatest 
book of fashions ever issued. The ‘‘Christy 
Girl’? cover was drawn expressly for the 
“NATIONAL” by Mr. Howard Chandler 
Christy, and every page is equally as interesting. 


New York Styles Are Greatly Changed 


The “NATIONAL,” Style Book (sent free) shows ALI, 
the desirable New York Styles—gives you complete, all the 
changes in fashion for the Spring Season. The complete 
edition of this Style Book cost $214,782; no expense being 
spared to make it the most attractive, complete and valu- 
able fashion work in America. One copy of this Style Book 
is intended for YOU— FREE, only you must write for it 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure $49.50, $ 
New York Styles _ 35 


Style Book and Samples—F REE 


This “ NATIONAL” Style Book illustrates all the New 
Suits and Skirts for S$ pring. And any of these handsome Suits 
and Skirts will be Made To Your Measure in your choice of 
our 400 New Spring Suitings. A liberal assortment of these 
Samples will be sent you FREE with the Style Book. 

You select your Material from the Samples. You select 
your Suit from the Style Book. We make the Suit to your 
measure, send it to you with a signed guarantee that it will fit 

ou and please you, or we will refund your money. But more 
han this. Each “ NATIONAL” Suit is made and sold accord- 


ing to 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Gar- We prepay all the postage 
ment has the “NATIONAL and cEprese charges on all 
GUARANTEE TAG” attach- “NATIONAL” Garments to 
ed. This sag says: “Your every part of the United 
money back if you ask for it.” States. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 


Plumes 
Belts 
Petticoats 
Jackets 


Lingerie 

Tub Suits 
House Dresses 
Kimonos 


Rain Coats 
Muslin Underwear 
Knit Underwear 
Bo Clothing 
ys’ 
Misses’, Girls’ and Infante’ Wear 
One copy of this Great “NATIONAL” Style Book is intended 
for YOU. One copy IS yours—FREE. Will you write 
for it TO-DAY? In requesting Samples be 
sure to state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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H° muffed the fly that lost the game; he never 


did before ; 

The boys don’t think he’ll ever be light-hearted 
any more. 

Our captain didn’t say a word; he just picked up 
his bat 

And started home with downcast head— what 
words could equal that? 

Nobody spoke on our whole side, or didn’t even 
ask 


Ilow Stubby came to muff the fly. Bud Hicks 
picked up his mask 

And sighed an awful sorry sigh. Stub Weeks is 
not the same— 

Our boys don’t think he ever will, because he lost 
the game. 


Nobody asked him to explain. They couldn’t un- 
derstand 

How Stubby dropped it when he had the ball right 
in his hand. 

It sailed from Pudgy Williams’ bat and soared 


just like a bird 

To center field where Stubby was. Nobody hardly 
stirred 

Because it was so critical, but Bud Hicks gave a 
shout, 

He knew a fly in center field was just as good as 
out 

When Stubby Weeks was under it. And then he 
gave a cry 

Of agony too great for words when Stubby muffed 
the fly. 

Our boys all slowly walked away, and even Red 
Blake’s team 


Were too surprised to cheer because it seemed 
just like a dream. 

And over there in center field Stub Weeks was 
dreaming, too, 

As though he was Napoleon and this was Water- 
loo. 

The blow was such an awful one he acted sort of 


stunned, 
And then he walked in from the field expecting to 
be shunned 


Forevermore by all his friends. His throat was 
hoarse and dry; 

We knew his heart was broken then because he 
muffed the fly.: 


He saw us all pick up our things and walk away, 
and then 

The awful stain upon his name came back to him 
again. 

He thought of how it should have been—the loud 
hurrahs and cheers, 

And leaned against the back-stop fence and 
drenched it with his tears, 

Till all the boys felt sorry then, and told him not 
to mind 

Because the sun was in his eyes and must have 
made him blind. 

But weeks and weeks have passed since then— 
his heart is awful sore, 

Our boys don’t think he’ll ever be light-hearted 
any more! 

® © 


BRAVE BUT GENTLE. 


t was the custom of a city 
| church to distribute the 
flowers which graced its 
pulpit on Sundays to a near- 
by hospital. With them went 
a little card, saying, ‘‘The 
pastor and flower committee 
of the Fourth Street Church send greeting with 
these flowers, and hope that they will bring 
you cheer.’’ 

That hope was fulfilled in many instances, 
and in some cases was more than realized. 
One day a penciled postal card was received at 
the church, saying, ‘‘The flowers were received 
with gratitude. I should be glad if the pastor 
would follow them with a call.’’ The young 
minister recognized with surprise the name 
signed to the card. It was that of a well- 
known controversialist. He was known as a 
man instant in season, and particularly out of 
season, in defense of a hobby. He kept the 
newspapers supplied with all the matter upon 
that subject they would print, and probably 
much more, if waste-baskets could talk. On 
the one subject, forever uppermost in his mind, 
he was perpetually inviting himself to be invited 
to speak in churches, and never was daunted 
because he was refused. And when he did 
speak, it was in no uncertain terms. 

The young minister had never met him, but 
had read of him, had refused to invite him to 
his pulpit, and had thoroughly disliked his 
noisy and belligerent methods. He looked for- 
ward to the visit, therefore, with little liking. 

Nothing could have surprised him more than 
the personality of the man he met. He who 
in the press and on the platform seemed a man 
of strife and controversy, appeared in his own 
person one of the gentlest of men. 

**Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘I’m in for a long siege of 
it. I got this injury a number of years ago. 
My little wife was an invalid. I used to lift 
her from her bed and prop her up with pillows 
in my study, and carry her back to bed again 








two or three times a day. It was such a joy 
to have her near me! I got this strain lifting 
her. I never told her about it. I knew that 
it was getting worse, but I could not give my 
task over to any one else, so I cared for her 
myself to the very end. 

‘*T was a strong man till I got this injury, 
but after she died I found myself in serious 
condition. So I am likely to be here for a good 
while. But I thank God for every one of those 
precious days when my wife sat with me in 
my study, and that I was able to lift her, and 
never had to confess to her that it hurt me. 
She never knew that I was not as strong as I 
had always been.’’ 

The young minister could not forbear to 
mention his surprise at the tenderness of the 
man, and its apparent contrast with the vehe- 
mence of his public utterance. 

‘*You thought me a fire-eater, did you?’’ 
smiled the older man. ‘‘Well, perhaps I have 
been. When a man finds his work in life the 
combating of a great wrong, and men about 
him are indifferent, and do not realize the evil 
which he sees and feels every waking minute 
of his life, he can’t always be as gentle as he 
would like to be. And I have been a man of 
war from my youth. But her love and the love 
of God kept me sweet at heart; and God knows 
I never have fought a man whom I would not 
have died to help.’’ 

Strong, tender old hero, there he lay, brave 
without bitterness! And the young man, in 
his frequent calls at the hospital, had occasion 
again and again to pray that if it should ever 
become his duty to fight in the arena of life for 
what he deemed the right, he might do it with 
like sweetness and faith. 


*® 


A DELAYED TRIBUTE. 


fter more than a century of effort on the part 
A of individuals and organizations, the bones 
representing fifteen thousand victims of the 
Revolution have at last been marked by a fitting 
memorial. A few weeks ago the tomb in Fort 
Greene Park, Brooklyn, New York, containing the 
remains of the American captives who died on 
the British prison ships in Wallabout Bay, was the 
scene of imposing ceremonies. A monument was 
unveiled, and the efforts of the patriotic of many 
years were accomplished. The story of the prison 
ships forms one of the most melancholy chapters 
of American history. ‘ 


During the year 1776 the Battle of Brooklyn and 
the capture of Fort Washington placed nearly 
five thousand prisoners in the hands of the British. 
Most of these captives were confined in a few 
cattle and supply transports which lay in Walla- 
bout Bay. The treatment of the captives was of 
the brutal sort accorded to prisoners of war in 
those times. One thousand soldiers and sailors 
at a time were packed into a single vessel. The 
pou-neies were closed, four small openings made 
n the side of the vessel, and in this pen the suffo- 
cata and starving men existed until death re- 
lieved their sufferings. New prisoners were con- 
stantly arriving. 

Often the ge would go for two or three 
days without food, and their rations, when they 
were dealt out, were of the most meager and re- 
pulsive nature. Moldy and worm-eaten bread, 
rancid pork, and beans so hard that they had to 
be beaten with a stone before they could be boiled, 
were the delicacies fed to these prisoners. There 
was nothing but the hard floor to lie upon, and 
one poor wretch writes of the skin be ng worn 
completely off his arms, back and hips, and off his 
frozen feet. 

In the natural order of things epidemics broke 
out, and smallpox and yellow fever added their 
horrors to the tragedy. The mortality was fright- 
ful. It is calculated that thousands of deaths 
occurred on the Jer alone. The prisoners of 
one transport set fire the vessel, — to 
be burned rather than to endure the tortures they 
were undergoing. 

When the war was over and the transports were 
no longer needed for prisons, no one would fo 
near the infected vessels; they lay rotting in 
bay until the worms ate their planks, 
rushed in, and they sank. 

For a long time the bones of the victims lay, 
searcely covered, on the sandy shore. In 1808 
there was a movement to give them a proper 
resting-place. A lot was purchased and the re- 
mains placed in a temporary tomb. Then enthu- 
siasm and interest died, and finally the ground 
itself was sold for taxes. A patriot, however, 
Benjamin Romaine, who had himself suffered as a 
prisoner in the British hands, rescued the lot, put 
t in order, and when he died was buried there. 

In 1855 a site was bought at Fort Greene, and in 
1873 the bones were removed there. Nothing in 
the way of an appropriate monument or tablet 
marked the spot, and it was not until last year that 
the long-cherished patriotic purpose was realized. 


e sea 
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LIONS IN THE BUSH. 


ions were not specially included in the program 
r of Mr. Abel Chapman, he declares in his 
book, “On Safari,” when he first landed in 
British East Africa, and although, during his three 
months in camp in the wilderness, he heard lions 
calling almost every night, yet he did not see a 
live lion except on one single occasion. 


It is perhaps needless to remark that lions do 
not roar when hunting at night. It would be a 
very foolish beast that did so. When the lion-hunt 
was arranged and my position given me, I sta- 
tioned myself in the long grass about half a mile 
from the noisy line of beaters. 

My Somali gun-bearer, Elmi Hassan, lying be- 
side me, pointed into the wood, saying, “‘See! two 
lions! You no see?” 

_I certainly did not see. For some time I could 
distinguish nothing moving whatever; but at 
last, as the lions came ee | opposite my posi- 
tion, where the wood was rapidly thinning out, I 
saw them. 

They were not easy to detect, so low and stealthy 
was their advance. At a point exactly on my front 
the two beasts lay down in two green bushes that 
grew within a dozen yards of each other beneath 
he last straggling trees. I beckoned to my left- 
hand neighbor, told him what I had seen, and 
arranged that he should advance from the left, 
while I went straight in to the lions in front. 

_ Naturally, under such circumstances one went 
in with every sense on full stretch, anticipating 
and prepared for any contingency; but on draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to those two bushes without 
seeing a sign of movement within, the tension 
began to slacken. 

t twenty yards’ distance it seemed impossible 





that.so large a beast as a lion could be lying in so 
small a bush without my seeing it. They must. 
I thought, have slipped away unobserved, and 

was walking on almost carelessly until within ten 
yards of the right-hand bush, when Elmi suddenly 
seized my arm, pointing the rifle he carried into 
the base of the bush, and hissed, “See! see! the 
lion! Shoot, him spring!” 

Once more I must admit that I could see nothing. 
Strain my eyes as I would, I could distinguis 
nothing. Yet Elmi was so positive that I decided, 
perhaps rather recklessly, to fire. 

There was no mistaking the response, a growl 
more savage than ever I had heard in{my life be- 
fore. I saw, through the smoke from the Paradox 
the electric convulsion with which the beast pulled 
itself together for a spring. That movement dis- 
closed the position of the head and shoulder, and 
before there was any time for mischief, I sent the 
second bullet, and the beast dropped dead. 

While a, forward to examine the beast, 
and in the excitement forgetting the second lion, 
I was promptly reminded by shouts and two 
ney red shots in that direction. 

urning, I was just in time to see this second 
beast bound out from the thick covert. I remem- 
ber seeing her white teeth as she commenced a 
growl. She was only twenty yards away, but that 
movement was her last. A Paradox bullet on the 
shoulder dropped her. 
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tand but a-tiptoe on your highest hill, 
My haughty city—look a while away 
And see the elder town that nestles still 
Among her quiet greenery; hush the bray 
Of motors, and that moan, 
Your climbing trolleys’ tone ; 
Hush, while her church-bells say their evening 
prayer! 
See not with scornful air 
Her many marks of wear, 
The broken street, the door-stone cupped and 
gray; 
Time was, she saw in you 
A flippant suburb, new, 
A thing for sweet indulgence as you grew 
Close to your elders’ side, 
As ’twere the frisking pride 
Of some white-choker’d father of that day, 
Or mother, primly tied 
In searf and bonnet wide— 
Smiled on, yet chidden for its forward way. 
That old town gave her best; 
Your stanchest, wittiest, 
All in their babehood hung upon her breast; 
Now, as in hazy lace 
The twilight wraps her face, 
Breathe her kind thoughts before she sinks to rest! 


* & 


“PAPA’S LITTLE SON.” 


hen Josephine Aiken came into the room 
W her mother was listening to something 

that the dressmaker was telling. “Yes, 
‘papa’s little son’ was too much for me,” were the 
first words she caught. “I wouldn’t sew there 
again for ten dollars a day! Before I ever got into 
the house, you know, he jerked away from her, 
naughty as he could be, and came jumping down 
the steps and somehow put his feet right through 
the front breadth of my best black taffeta skirt. 
She? Sorry? That was the point. She got him 
up in her arms—a big armful, too—and lugged him 
back into the flat, hugging and kissing him, and 
saying, ‘Don’t feel bad, muzzy’s darling! Didn’t 
mean to tear Miss Lindon’s skirt, did he, sweet- 
heart boy? Muzzy knows he’s sorry—needn’t tell 
her a word! See this mournful little face, Miss 
Lindon! Muzzy’ll have to give him piece of candy 
to make him happy again.’ ” 


“Miss Lindon!” exclaimed Mrs. Aiken. 

“That isn’t a circumstance. At lunch she put 
his chair between us, and asked me to excuse her 
for serving him first—he was so impatient! And 
such actions at the table! Food all round his 

late and some scattered into my lap, if you’ll 

lieve it! And to cap the climax, just as we were 
leaving the table, she dumped him into my arms and 
ust forced him to plaster wet kisses all over m 
ace, to make up for tearing my skirt! You ough 
to have seen me jump up and start for the lavatory, 
to wash—and that she couldn’t forgive! She was 
like ice to me the whole afternoon, and all the 
time talking baby-talk to him, and letting him run 
off with ~ things without once offering to stop 
him. He Is a caution for mischief, you know, 
besides being of a mean disposition. 

“No, the — satisfaction I got in that house 
was when her husband came home at night and 
she kept —e him to pay attention to ‘papa’s 
little son,’ and he wouldn’t pay a bit of attention, 
—acted awfully —S—— after a while, when 
she wasn’t looking, [ tell you it did relieve my 
feelings to see him give ‘papa’s little son’ one 
good Shove with his foot to get him out of the 
wa , 9. 


“Well, I can’t blame him!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Aiken; but J osephine broke into the conversation: 

aon mother, i surely don’t believe in a 
father kicking his little son?” 

The dressmaker swung round and stared. ‘Bless 
your heart, Josie!” she cried. ‘“We’re talking 
about her pet dog—the ugliest little bull-terrier 
you ever laid eyes on!” 


* @ 


THE BLARNEY STONE. 


mong the old castles of Ireland none is more 
A famous than Blarney, in County Cork. It is 
in the walls of this building that the Blarney 
stone is set, a stone that has given to English 
speech a name for what is otherwise sometimes 
known as “taffy.” The castle itself dates from 
the year 1446. It stands ina region which abounds 
in legend, tradition, and old-time belief in fairies. 
The author of “Shamrock Land,” Mr. P. F. Jones, 
visited the castle and its neighborhood a short time 
ago, and writes entertainingly on the subject. 


Blarney Castle obtained its present fame from a 
famous stone, still in the walls, round which 
clusters much of romance and superstition. Tra- 
dition says that after Cormac MacCarthy had built 
this castle he chanced one day to save an old 
woman from drowning, who, to show her gratitude, 
offered Cormac a golden tongue which should have 
the power of fluent persuasiveness—a tongue that 
could influence men and women, friends and foes, 
as he willed. To get this power, however, Cormac 
must climb to the keep of the castle, let himself 
down in some difficult way, and kiss a certain 
stone in the walls situated about five feet below 
the gallery running round the top. It is said 





that he followed the old woman’s directions with 
at minuteness, kissed the stone, and at once 

obtained all the persuasive eloquence which 

been promised him. 

Soon the story was told throughout Ireland. It 
went also to other countries, and made Blarney 
one of the best-known castles in the world. 

Walking round the top of the castle walls in the 
warm sunshine, I began to look for the noted stone, 
and at last found it held in place by two iron 
bands suspended from the very top of the stone 
battlements. A row of iron spikes has been placed 
on the top of the battlements above the stone to 

revent foolhardy adventurers from attempting 

kiss the stone by being let down over the walls 
by the heels, as was the custom at one time. 

Now the pilgrim to this shrine of eloquence must 
get down on his knees, or lie flat down on the 
stones, bend his body at the waist and thrust his 
head and shoulders down about three feet through 
a square opening in the stones opposite the cor- 
nice, and in this position turn his neck and kiss 
the stone from the under side. An attendant with 

ood muscles must be at hand to hold the heels of 
the one who attempts to kiss the stone, else by 
the law of gravitation he will ~ over and go 
through the hole to the ground, a hundred and 
twenty feet below. 
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A FRIENDLY CACTUS. 


eaetus that will serve as a compass and a 

well is indeed a useful plant. In a book 

called ‘“Camp-Fires on Desert and Lava,” 
Mr. W. T. Hornaday describes the Barrel or 
Bisnaga Cactus, a deeply fluted and elaborately 
“spined” plant. The tradition is that every Bis- 
naga always leans to the south. A majority of 
them do lean in that direction, but they are not 
absolutely to be depended upon. As a well, how- 
ever, the plant is very valuable. 


In times of stress for water the man who is tor- 
tured by thirst and heat can draw from it a cool 
and copious drink of water which surpasses the 
ambrosia of the gods. In Arizona, in summer, a 
man needs about two large gallons of water a day. 
Part or all of this water can be supplied from the 
Bisnaga. ? 

Here is our ppg On the third day out 
we stopped to some water in this way. ith 
his mace: which is really an Lowa corn-cutter 
of Mexican antecedents and Connecticut manu- 
facture—the doctor deftly cut off the upper part of 
a fine specimen that stood beside the trail. Next, 
@ smooth green stem from a sy was 
whittled to the shape of a pounding-stick. It is 
necessary to choose for this purpose a tree that 
does not —_ bitter wood, for with the wees 
kind of battering-ram the flavor of the drink migh 
easily be impaired. 

The central surface of the decapitated Bisnaga 
was attacked with this pounder, and white bits of 
eactus meat began to fly like the sparks from an 
anvil. Several handfuls of the pulp were lost 
because there was nothing to hold them; but 
presently a cavity began to form. 

The man whose hands were the cleanest was 
invited to take out some of the water-logged pulp 
and wash himself. This done, he proceeded to 
take out the pulp, squeeze it dry and throw it 
away. 

By alternate pancotinee and poundings about 
three pints of white water was soon accumulated, 
and we stepped up and drank. ; 

It was yy 3! cool, a trifle sweet, and in 
flavor like the finest kind of raw oy 

There is no need of thirsting in a desert where 
the Barrel Cactus flourishes. 
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PUTTING THE CURB ON. 


T: passengers in an accommodation train 
which was winding its way through New 
Hampshire were interested and amused by 
an elderly couple who sat in the middle of the car. 


They talked as if there were no one else in the 
ear; therefore, having heard most of their private 
om no one was surprised to have the old man 

ake the assembled company fully into his confi- 
dence. At one station he rose, and addressed the 
passengers a. 

“Can anybody change a five-doilar bill for two 
twos and a one, or five ones?” he inquired. 

“T can,” said a brisk woman, and the transfer 
was quickly made. 

“Now, could anybody change this one-dollar 
bill for four quarters or tens and fives?” asked 
the old man. 

“TI can give you two fifties,” said a man from 
= seat, “unless somebody else can do 

r 


It appeared that nobody could, or at_ least, 
nobody offered; so as the train started, the ol 
man lurched down the car to the possessor of the 
two fifty-cent pieces. 

“Thank ye,” he said, as he took the money. 
“I’m obliged, though I'd have liked the quarters 
best. You see, Marthy has set her mind to stop 
off at Nashuy whilst I go on up to my brother’s 
with the eggs and truck. And though she don’t 
plan nor mean to be a spendthrifty woman, when 
she’s let loose amongst a lot of stores, she’ll run 
through fifty cents in an hour easy, and I kind of 
have to put a curb on her.” 


*® © 


A VERSATILE FATHER. 


here can be no doubt that it costs more to 
T live to-day than twenty years ago. Many 

economists have sought the reason in vain. 
The following, quoted from the Atchison Globe, 
indicates pretty clearly one of the causes of the 
trouble. It would be enlightening to know what 
way the young father took out of his difficulty. 


I am rather a young man, but the father of three 
children, ranging in age from two to eight, and it 
seems to keep me so busy supplying their wants 
in the amusement line that I scarcely find time to 
make a ovine. . : 

Being handy at making things, and generally a 
bit. scant on funds, I find it economy to build 
rather than buy such articles as the modern 
young America demands. 

So far it has been necessary to manufacture 
two sleds, one express wagon, one wheelbarrow, 
three kites, seven balls, a bat, imitation guns, 
swords, knives and pistols, a writing-desk, fire- 
works, parachute, windmills, turning-pole, =. 
house, seesaw, swing, Christmas-tree ornaments 
and Jack-o’-lanterns. 

Now there is an order in for a bicycle and an 
automobile. Those two things, I fear, are beyond 


me. 

What shall I do—deny my youngsters what they 
see other children have, or get them and face 
bankruptcy? 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Safer, fears; train, speeds, pedestrians; I 
drew, weird; not ice, notice ; meat, team. 

2. ‘Procrastination is the thief of time.” ‘The 
truth is not to be spoken at all times.” 

3. Night, inn, gale—nightingale. 

4. Rats, tars, Tsar, arts, star. 
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THE “SOMEWHERE.” 
By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


atie looked about the restaurant as she 
K went in. She often had been there with 
her mama or Aunt Kate, but never alone 

It was a large room, 


until this very minute. 















and Katie was not a large girl—not large 
to go to a restaurant alone. She was 
eight years old. There were many tables 
in the room, with people sitting at them, 
eating and drinking. A great many white- 
aproned waitresses were hurrying about 
the room, carrying trays of dishes or food. 
An umbrella-rack stood near the entrance 
door. Katie felt of her own umbrella. 
It was a new one, a birthday present from 
Aunt Kate. It still was damp, too damp 
to roll up, but it did not drip. It was not too 
wet to take with her to the table as she wished. 

Over by a corner table was one empty chair. 
Katie went over, rested the handle of her 
umbrella on the back of the chair, put her 
hand-bag on the window-sill by it, and sat 
down. A waitress brought her a glass of water 
and a napkin, handed her a bill of fare, and 
went to wait on some one else. 

Katie knew what she was to order, for mama 
had told her, but she read the bill of fare all 
through before the waitress came back. In the 
list of soups she read: 


Chicken Soup. ° e Ps 15 cents. 
In the list of desserts she read: 
Bowl Custard 10 cents. 


When the waitress came back and asked her 
what she would have, Katie answered, 
**Chicken soup, please.’’ 

The soup was very nice, and Katie ate it all. 

‘*What else?’’ asked the waitress. 

“*T’d like a bowl of custard,’’ said Katie. 
When the waitress brought that, she laid a 
little red check by Katie’s plate. It was 
marked 25. 

The custard was nice, and Katie ate all that, 
too. Then she opened her hand-bag, took out 
her purse, and found 
the quarter to pay for 





the lady’s handkerchief, but it was not there, 
and no one had seen it. 











still and thought. She had not put it any-| 
where else. It must have fallen, and she had | 
**Tt must be somewhere,’’ said one of the | not heard it strike. She shook herself quite | 
waitresses. ‘‘Let me look in your bag.’’ hard. No coin came jingling down. Then 
Katie let her look, but it was not in the bag. | she shook her umbrella. Nothing fell, but 
‘*It must be somewhere,’’ said the old lady. | Katie thought something did rattle. She turned | 
‘*Look in your pocket.’’ her umbrella upside down, gave it a gentle | 
“*T haven’t any pocket,’’ said Katie, | shake, and sure enough, out rolled the quarter! 
**so that can’t be the right where.’’ Katie carried it to the desk. } 
**Sit here,’? the waitress told Katie, ‘*The somewhere was in my umbrella,’’ she | 
pointing to a chair near the desk. said. ‘‘I knew it was there all the while, but | 
I couldn’t find it.’’ 
‘*You knew it was there!’’ said the 
cashier. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell us?’’ 








A SNOWSLIDE. 


‘*T’ll pay for her luncheon,’’ said the old lady. “‘T did,’’ Katie answered, ear- 
“Oh, no! Don’t! Please don’t!’’ begged | nestly. ‘‘I said every minute, ‘It’s some- 
Katie. ‘‘I had the money, and we can find it.’’ | where,’ and all the rest of you said it, too. It 
Katie sat where she had been told to sit. | had to be, of course. Mama says everything 
She took everything out of her hand-bag, and|always is somewhere. But I didn’t know 
shook it. She opened every bundle, and did | where this somewhere was until I shook my 
them all up again. She looked in her purse at | own dear new umbrella, and the quarter came | 
least a dozen times. At last she began to think | rolling out.’’ | 
her quarter must have rolled away intoa hole| The cashier laughed, the waitresses laughed, 
in the floor. But there were not any holes in| and Katie laughed, too, because she was so | 
the floor, so how could that be? Katie won-| glad she had found where somewhere was. | 
dered if she would have to stay there all night. | ‘‘I’ll know how to find a thing next time,’’ | 
It was after two o’clock now. O dear! Katie said, ‘‘and then I can help people and not 
There were but few people left in the room. | bother them so much.’’ 
Katie walked over to the table where she first And sure enough, it was not long before, | 
had laid her quarter down, and then had picked | when anything was lost at home or at school, 
it up. some one would say, ‘‘Where’s Katie? She 
‘*Don’t look where you know things are not,’’ | always can find things.’’ She usually could, | 
mama always said. and it was very seldom that it took her so long 
Katie knew she had not left it on the table. | as it did the day her quarter fell into her new 
She had it last in her own hand. She stood | umbrella and she learned her valuable lesson. | 


‘ 

















TICK-TOCK. 


By Lillian L. Price. 


= ou must not climb into the bottom of 

Y that clock, Bertie.’’ 

Bertie crept out of the low, old- 

fashioned clock door with a wheedling smile. 

‘**But, mama, I squeedge in just lovely !’’ 

‘*And jar the clock, dear, so that it loses 
time. The other day it lost half an hour, and 
Uncle John missed his train.’’ 

“How can a little boy like me make a big 
clock like you lose half an hour ?’’ he asked. 

Several days later mama came down-stairs 
and called Bertie, who sat waiting to 
accompany her to see a great ship sail 
away with Uncle John. 







** Tick-tock—tickety -tock ! ’’ 
clock, solemnly. 

**You are right this morning, I hope,’’ said 
Bertie, softly. ‘‘I crept in so softly last night. 
One leg at a time.’’ Buta troubled look shone 
in his bright eyes. 

** Tickety - tock — tickety !’’ 
clock. 

And then Robin drove them down to the 
station, where mama looked at the station clock, 
and instantly her face grew very sad. 

*‘Our clock has lost twenty minutes again,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Uncle John must sail away alone. 
Bertie, listen tome. Go home, my boy, get into 
that clock and stay there until mama comes.’’ 

Bertie trotted gloom- 
ily home. 


ticked the big 


answered the 





her luncheon. She laid 
the coin on the table. 
There was only a five- 
cent piece left in her 
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purse, to pay her fare 
to Aunt Kate’s. She 
had spent the rest of 
her money for the 
errands she had done 
for mother. 

Katie took up her 
quarter, her check, her 
umbrella and her 
hand-bag, and walked 
toward the cashier’s 
desk. On the way she 
saw a handkerchief 
fall from an old lady’s 
lap to the floor. She 
picked it up and hand- 
ed it back. The old 
lady said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, dear.’’ 

When Katie reached 
the desk she laid down 
the check. Her quar- 
ter was not in her 
hand. Her face grew 
very red. ‘‘I must 
have dropped my 
money,’’ she said. 

‘*Probably you left 
it on the table,’’ said 
the cashier. 

“Oh, I know I had 
it when I left the 
table,’’ said Katie. 
She went back to see 
if she had dropped it 
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| ‘«Tiekety - tock!”? 
wheezed the clock as 
he climbed into it. 

And it kept on say- 
ing that, until Bertie 
sure it was the 
work in the 
world for those weary 
ticks to grow into 
hours. Every heart- 
broken thought he had 
about missing Uncle 
John and the beauti- 
ful ship the clock beat 
sharply into his mem- 
ory with its constant 
‘*Tickety-tock, tickety- 
tock! You never saw 
a ship or a dock.’’ 

At last mama came 
and lifted him out, stiff 
and miserable. He 
clung to her neck, and 
never said a word. 

The next day the 
moon looked down 
with a sidewise smile 
at him. Bertie shook 
his head sorrowfully. 
“‘T sha’n’t ever come 
to see you any more.’’ 

And the queer old 
clock said, approving- 
ly, ‘*Tick-tock — tick- 
ety - tock! Bertie is 
going to mind—tock !’’ 

When Uncle John 
came back Bertie went 
to meet him, for the 
clock was just right. 


slowest 
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United States 
() U - Government 
LS 


Says: 








‘‘Benzoate of Soda (in foods) is highly 

objectionable and produces a very serious 

disturbance of the metabolic functions at- 
tended with injury to digestion and health.’’ 






Also: ‘‘There is only one conclusion to be drawn from the 
data which have been presented and that is that in 
the interests of health both benzoic acid and benzoate 
of soda should be excluded from food products.”’ 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin No. 84, Part 4, 1908. 


As to the character of Benzoate of Soda as a food substance, the : 


Government says: 








The evidence ‘‘points so strongly to the POISONOUS 








properties of preservatives that their use as a class | 
| should, under the act, be inhibited in foods and food 7 
| products.”’ 
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What Benzoate of Soda is ! 


A powerful chemical anti-ferment—tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. Benzoate 
of Soda is a coal tar product. It cannot be classed as a food. It is not a form 
of baking soda, as many believe. 


Why Benzoate of Soda is Used! 


Benzoate of Soda permits the use of inferior raw materials which cannot be made 
into foods by ordinary treatment. _ Its presence too often indicates positive unwholesome- 
Ness or unsanitary preparation, or both—the kind of food you would not care to eat if 
you could see it made and what it is made of. 


Examine all Food Labels Carefully ! 


The Government authorities require that when a food contains Benzoate of Soda, it 
shall be so labeled. Do not be deceived. This labeling : is always obscure and in 
fine type. You will need to look closely for the statement “contains one tenth of one 
per cent Benzoate of Soda.” 


HEINZ 


3f Varieties 


Pure Food Products 
Do Not Contain Benzoate of Soda! 


Only the finest selection of fresh materials—whether fruit, vegetable or seasoning— 
are used in Heinz 57 Vaneties. ‘The methods by which these are prepared are_as 
cleanly, as thorough, as painstaking as 40 years’ experience can make them. Our 
workers are neatly uniformed; our model kitchens are sunny, 
well ventilated, well kept. Materials, methods and sur- 
roundings of the Heinz type need no drugs, no chemicals, no 
adulterants. 












































Heinz Pickles are the only ones we know 
of put up without Alum or Benzoate of Soda. 








Our doors are always open. The public is free to come and go at all hours, 
30,000 visitors registering last year. How many other food establishments 
do you know of that follow the open door policy? Send for booklet. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., New York—Pittsburgh—Chicago—London 
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THE “LEAVITT” SHOTGUN. 

A is fair in love, war, or collecting. A writer 

in Army and Navy Life tells how he 
finally got possession of the coveted ‘‘ Leavitt 
shotgun’’—a weapon with a romantic history. 
It is supposed to have been left in Portland, 
Maine, by an English lord, who came to this 
country to find a family black sheep, in the 
shape of a younger brother. The gun had four 
barrels, so arranged that the lower pair could 
be revolved into position as soon as the upper 
pair had been fired. The writer had come 
upon a farmer who offered to show him his 
collection, never suspecting that his guest was 
a connoisseur. 


I recognized the Leavitt gun the moment it | 


ame through the doorway. My heart jumped 
so I wondered that he didn’t ask what was the 
matter with me. I didn’t touch that gun for 
a long time. I handled most of the others and 
priced some of them. Finally I ventured: 

‘‘That is a curious-looking gun. Where did 
you get it sai 

‘*That? Why, lemme see. I bought that 
off’n Tim Brown just before he died. Thought 
I could make a dollar or two, mebbe, on account 
of its havin’ four shots instead of two. But I 
paid putty high for it, and so couldn’t sell it 
cheap; an’ then it’s so tarnal heavy—weighs 
thirteen pounds—the boys wouldn’t buy it. I 
was disgusted with myself, so I jest wra 
it up and laid it away in a meal-chest, and it’s 
ben there ever 3ince.’’ 

I looked it over critically, balanced it, hefted 
it, and aimed it at the spot where I came out 
of the woods. 

‘‘What do you want for this gun?’’ I asked, 
indifferently, laying it across my knees. 

He hesitated some time, apparently debating 


with himself whether, judging from my appear- | fro 


ance, I would stand a good charge. 

‘*Wal, I tell ye,’’ he finally said, ‘Show will 
a dollar a barrel suit ye?’’ 

‘*Fine,’’ said I, passing him two two-dollar 
bills. 
**Can’t I sell ye another, or mebbe two or 
three, for a spec?’’ he asked. 

“py just stand this one inside the door, as 
one bought already,’’ said I, suiting the action 
to the word, ‘‘and we will look the others over 
again.’’ 

About then a newcomer arrived. 

** Just what I came to see,’’ said he, smiling, 
and indicating the heap of guns. ‘‘I heard of 
your guns in Nockit, and [ came right over 
to see them. I live in New York, and I collect 
firearms for a hobby, especially during vaca- 
tion.’’ 

‘*Firearms are my hobby, too,’’ I said. ‘‘I 
have about four hundred, antique and curious 
ones together.’’ 

Isaiah Day’s expression was something to 


see, 

The stranger and I looked over the pile of 
guns together, but they were cheap percussion 
and breech - loading shotguns, altered flint- 
muskets and worn-out rifles. ‘There was noth- 
ing there that we wanted. Day didn’t urge us 
to buy any, but chewed a straw, and had a 
far-away look in his eyes. 

The stranger and I rose to go. I reached 
within the door and swung the gun out on to 
my shoulder. The stranger straightened as 
if he were stung. His eyes opened wide and 
his mouth opened, too. 

‘*Did you get that here?’’ 

** Just as you came out of the woods,’’ I said. 

**Ts it the Leavitt gun?’’ 

**Tt really is,’’? I answered. 

We started along together. Day came, too. 

‘*What did you say your name is?’”’ he asked 
me. 

**Saw rer,?? 

“I don’t seem to remember any Sawyer in 


Nockit. 

‘*Probably not. I don’t live there—I spend 
my summers there—my home is in Boston.’’ 

**Q-ho,’’ said he, ‘‘you’re a city man! What 
do you want of that gun?’’ 

‘Just to look at,’’ I answered, genially. 

**T don’t believe it. There’s some mystery 
about it. I believe I’d orter asked you more for 
it; if I’d been bright I bet you’d paid another 
dollar a barrel for it.’” _ 

**Maybe I would,’’ said I, ‘‘but it is too late 
now.’”’ 

* © 


TRADE VERSUS CRIME. 

here is no sovereign remedy or prevention 
for crime, but modern experience proves 
that industrial training is a splendidly effective 
means of reformation. At the Elmira Reforma- 
tory the prisoners are informed that it is ‘‘up to 
them’’ to get out. Their freedom can only be 
gained by good behavior and diligent application 
to the learning of a trade. A sufficiently varied 
list to suit all tastes is offered. A writer in 

the Outlook describes how the system works. 


On a Sunday morning a dozen or so new 
arrivals were cocupy ing the ‘‘mourners’ bench,’’ 
just without the offices of the superintendent, 
awaiting the interview which must precede their 
actually being admitted to the prison routine. 
One of the number was a dwarf, scarcely higher 
than a six-year-old child. His biography stated 
that he was twenty-nine years of age, but he 
looked much older, although, judging from the 
vacant —— of his face, his mental forces 
were nearly as dwarfed as his body. 

With two bookkeepers I was watching fur- 
tively the actions of this extremely repulsive- 
looking prisoner, when one of the clerks, by 

ray of comment backed by a desire to hear the 
prodigy speak, asked him: 

‘‘What trade are you going to learn?’’ 

‘*Who, me?’’ drawled the man, with a fearful 
Hebrew accent. ‘‘I dakes up shuspenders an’ 
collar buddons.’’ 

He had no idea of the reason for the explosive 
mirth which his declaration provoked; and 
as with him, so it was with many others. 
They vaguely understood that they would learn 
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something at which the dollar might be made, 
but that was all, except that they naturally 
connected the idea with what they knew of 
business where they came from. 

The little Hebrew, the extent of whose busi- 
ness had rested in assisting his brother to make 
sales from a push-cart, had been committed for 
assaulting one of his competitors. ‘To-day he 
is a peaceful enough tailor and clothing-cutter, 
his earnings averaging five dollars a day the 
year round. 

* © 


A GAY REVOLUTION. 


n 1848 a revolutionary movement threatened 

Austria, and from the window of his office 
in Vienna, the well-known author, Grillparzer, 
had a view of the opening scenes of the revolu- 
tion. He speaks of the behavior of the people 
during the first days of the revolution as 
‘‘charming.’’ 

It was the gayest revolution imaginable, he 
wrote. Favo by the most beautiful spring 
weather, the entire oy om was in the 
streets from morning till night. 

When the crowd reached the vicinity of the 
imperial ge the military with their 
cannon had stationed, there arose loud 
shouts of joy, which those within the Burg 
interpreted as threats against their lives; so 
that they conceded everything demanded by 
some impudent fellows, who represented them- 
selves as deputies of the people. In fact, it 
became the fashion for any one who chose to do 
so to demand admission into the Burg, bring 
his fist down upon the table, and insult the 
archdukes to their faces. 

Those who were inspired by the sincerest 
conviction, and who at the same time acted 
most absurdly, were the students, who consid- 


ped | ered themselves the heroes of the occasion. As 


there seemed to be some hesitation about grant- 
ing a constitution, they wanted to storm the 
Burg. They thought less of victory than of 
the glory o fying for the cause of LE: 
They scrambled for the honor of leading in the 
assault. 

I have myself seen how the yams on 
weaker ones among them asked to be p in 
mt, so that, after they had been shot down, 
the older and stronger might be able to hurl 
themselves upon the guns before there was time 
to reload them. : 

At last the promise of a constitution was 

iven. The Emperor drove through the streets. 

@ was everywhere greeted with shouts of joy, 
cheers, expressions of love and devotion, the 
outbursts of true and loyal hearts. 


* ¢ 


JENNY LIND AT OXFORD. 
sa hen Music, heavenly maid, was young’’ 

—in the last century—she apparently 
had few votaries in academic Oxford, to judge 
from ‘‘Reminiscences of Oxford,’’ by the Rev. 
W. Tuckerell, who declares that to be musical 
was considered bad form, and for a man to be 
able to play upon the piano was looked upon 
almost as a vice. 


The professional musician was looked upon 
as an inferior, to be paid for his services, but 
to be kept socially at a distance; and not until 
Jenny Lind came, in 1848, was there any real 
musical awakening. 

On the day after the concert she came, veiled 
and incognita, to New College Chapel; but 
the subwarden, -— ¥~ near whose stall she 
sat, detected her. It happened that the hall 
was lighted and its piano open for the Thursday 
glee-club practise. 

Stacpoole, after showing her the chapel, 
cunningly brought her on to see the hall, by 
this time filled with men, and unceremoniousl 
asked if she would sing. She looked surpri 
but unaff y consented, bade the lady with 
her accompany, and sang to us a cavatina from 
‘“Der Freischitz.’’ 

She told us that A. P. Stanley, who had no 
ear.and hated music, or, at least, was bored b 
it, usually left the room when she warbled. 
But hearing her one day sing ‘‘I know 
my Redeemer liveth,’’ he told her that she had 
given him an idea of what people mean by 
music. Only once before, he said, the same 
feeling had come over him, when, in front of 
the palace at Vienna, he had heard a, tattoo 
performed by four hundred drummers. 


* @¢ 


DIRECTIONS FOR AMATEURS. 


T* amateur always has a hard time of it, 
and the amateur appreciator of his friend’s 
artistic attempts is no exception to this rule. 
Fortunately a writer in the Munich Jugend 
has discovered and published five signs which 
should be very helpful to all who have to criti- 
cize pictures. They are as follows: 

1. If the artist paints the sky gray and the 
ee, he belongs to the good old classical 
school. 

2. If he paints the sky blue and the grass 
green, he is a realist. 

3. If he paints the sky green and the grass 
blue, he is an impressionist. 

4, If he paints the sky yellow and the grass 
purple, he is a colorist. 

5. If he paints the sky black and the grass 
red, he shows possession of great decorative 
talent. 

* © 


DISCRETION. 

alor is often taken for discretion. During a 
certain battle the colonel of an Irish regi- 
ment noticed that one of the men was extremely 
devoted to him. Everywhere the colonel went, 
the soldier followed faithfully. A writer in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer tells the story. At last 

the officer remarked : 
“Well, my man, you have stuck by me well 


‘Yes, sorr,’’ replied Pat. ‘‘Shure, it was 
my mother said to me, says she, ‘Just you 
stick to the colonel, rick, me bhoy, and 
= be all roight. Them colonels never get 
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SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Waltham or Elgin Watch 


Given for Only Five New 


Subscriptions. 


ESCRIPTION. ‘The movements are made by 

the American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass., and the Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 
The workmanship and timekeeping qualities of 
these movements are universally known, and the 
reputation of the manufacturers is too firmly estab- 
lished to require extended notice. 








The Cases are gold- 
filled, hinged back and 
front. They are made 
in one of the largest 
and oldest established 
factories in the country, 
and guaranteed by the 
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manufacturers to wear 


ten years. 


The gentlemen’s Watch 
is the popular 12 size, 
thin model, in either 
hunting or open-face case. 





The ladies’ Watch is the 0 size, hunting or open- 
face, suitable to wear on a chatelaine pin, or with 
the regular style of lorgnette chain. 


E OFFER 
the latest 
improved models, 
with seven jewels, 
cut expansion bal- 
ance, patent pin- 
ion, Breguet hair 
spring, quick train 
and safety wind- 
ing barrel. They 
are stem-winding 
and pendent-set- 
ting. 

















OUR OFFER 


NY Companion subscriber who sends us FIVE new 

subscriptions between January 7 and March 8, 1909, 

will be given a choice of one of the Watches here 

described. Fifteen cents additional must be sent for 

postage and registration. Only one Watch will be 
allowed to a subscriber. 


This Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise 
Payments and the Perseverance Reward which is usually 
allowed for five new subscriptions. No other premium, 
therefore, will be allowed when the Watch is selected. 
The five new subscriptions, however, will admit the 
sender to membership in the Gold Coin Club and entitle 
him to share in the Member’s Benefit Fund of $7,000.00. 


When you order do not fail to state whether you want 
a ladies’ or gentlemen’s Watch, a Waltham or Elgin 
movement, and also whether you desire open or hunt- 
ing, fancy engraved or engine-turned case. 
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This Offer positively expires March 8, 1909, and will 
not be extended beyond that time. We advise those of 
our subscribers who desire a good Watch to begin 
work immediately. 
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ea President and ieee . a 
special message to the House, January 4th, 
the President disclaimed any intention of re- 
flecting upon individual Congressmen in his 
reference to the secret service in his message at 
the opening of the session, but cited the debate 
in the House on the amendment restricting the 
work of secret service men, to show that one 
argument used in support of that amendment 
was that secret service men had been wrong- 
fully used to ‘‘shadow’’ members of Congress. 
The President strongly urged the removal of 
the restriction on the ground that, if the gov- 
ernment were forbidden either to employ private 
detectives or to use the secret service men in 
any other cases than those of counterfeiting, the 
work of detecting and punishing frauds would 
be crippled. e 


ases Dismissed.— The United States 

Supreme Court has refused to review the 
decision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the seventh circuit, by which the 
decision of Judge Landis, imposing a fine of 
$29,240,000 upon the Standard Oil Company, 
was reversed. The effect is to send the case 
back to the original court for retrial, subject to 
the decision of the circuit court. The United 
States Supreme Court has also dismissed the 
case of Oscar Reid, one of the negro soldiers 
dishonorably discharged from the army for 
complicity in the affray at Brownsville, Texas, 
on the ground that the amount involved in the 
soldier’s claim for his pay is too small to give 
the right of appeal. ® 


merican Relief Measures for the suffer- 
ers by the earthquake in Sicily and Calabria 
were prompt and generous. Within a week 
after the catastrophe about $1,000,000 were con- 


tributed to the relief funds, and nearly half | 


that amount had been cabled to the Italian Red 
Cross Society. Ambassador Griscom chartered 
a steamship and loaded it with food and medi- 
cines, and sent it, with nurses and doctors, to 
Messina. The supply-ships Yankton and 
Culgoa, which accompanied the American bat- 
tle-ship fleet on its cruise round the world, 
reached Suez January 3d, and were immediately 
despatched to Messina by President Roosevelt’s 
orders, carrying $300,000 worth of food and 
provisions. Congress, reassembling January 
4th, after the holiday recess, immediately appro- 
priated $800,000 for the relief of the sufferers. 
& 


Ame Gifts.— The total of gifts and 
bequests for public uses in the United 
States in 1908 was $90,423,090. Of this sum, 
$43,550,648 was in gifts and $46,872,442 in 
bequests. These figures include only large gifts, 
and take no account of amounts raised and 
distributed by churches and charitable organiza- 
tions. There was given to educational institu- 
tions $36,052,039, charities $39,729,961, religious 
organizations $4,413,959, museums, galleries and 
public improvements $9,401,631, and libraries 
$834,500. . 


bg awry of Long Standing between the 
United States and Canada are on their 
way to adjustment through conventions which 
have been signed by Secretary Root and the 
British ambassador at Washington. One of 
these is a fisheries convention, under which there 
will be submitted to The Hague court of arbi- 
tration the interpretation of the first article of 
the treaty of 1818, with reference to American 
fishery rights in the waters of Newfoundland. 
The other convention provides for the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission with broad powers 
to determine the rights of each country in 
boundary waters. o 
Aer of Front. in China.—An im- 

perial edict, issued January 2d by the 
new Chinese government, peremptorily dis- 
missed from office Yuan Shi-Kai, grand chan- 
cellor and commander-in-chief of the forces. 
The deposed official held an office corresponding 
to that of prime minister in a constitutional 
monarchy. He is a strong and progressive 
statesman, who has enjoyed the full confidence 
of foreign diplomats, and has done a great deal 
to develop the army, improve the government 
and strengthen the credit of China. He isa 
Chinaman, and his successor, Na Tung, is 
a Manchu. The change is regarded as evidence 
of Manchu intrigues and the dominance of reac- 
tionary influences which may disturb inter- 
national relations. ® 


i Important Conference.—With a view 
to extending the movement for the con- 
servation of natural resources, for the further- 
ance of which conferences of the governors of 
the states and territories of the United States 
were held last year at Washington, President 
Roosevelt has invited the Canadian and Mexican 
governments to participate in a conference to 
be held at the White House February 18th. 
This conference will consider mutual interests 
involved in the conservation of natural resources 
and discuss the practicability of a general plan 
for the whole of North America. 





ses of Selenium.—The property which 

makes selenium interesting and useful is 
its capability of acting as a fairly good conductor 
of electricity under the influence of light, while 
in the dark it is practically a non-conductor. 
This property has rendered selenium useful for 
automatically lighting and extinguishing gas- 
buoys, for exploding torpedoes by a ray of light, 
for telephoning with a ray of light, for trans- 
mitting sounds and reproducing pictures at a 
distance by means of electric wires, and for 
measuring the Roentgen rays used for thera- 
peutic purposes. So far, says Prof. Philip E. 
Browning, there has been no production of 
selenium in the United States outside of small 


quantities found in the residues from refining | 


copper by electrolytic methods. 
& 


pos Ships.—Eleven years ago an Italian 
engineer made a boat of artificial stone, or 
cement, which excited much interest. It was 
an means boat, and is yet inuse. The frame- 
: work, of light iron rods, 
‘was covered with a met- 
allic trellis, and then 
coats of cement were 
applied, inside and out, 
to form the hull. It 
proved surprisingly re- 
ail sistant to shocks. Since 
then the same engineer, Gabellini, has made 
many more ‘‘stone’’ boats, of various forms, 
and among them a barge, about 54 feet long 
and between 17 and 18 feet broad, which for 
several years has been employed for carrying 
coal in the harbor of Genoa. He also makes 
pontoons of the same material, which have been 
used to replace wooden pontoons on the Po. 
The material lasts better even than iron, and 
is not attacked by salt water. 
& 


ur Minerals.—The latest report of the 

Geological Survey on the mineral products 
of the United States shows that the total annual 
value of these products increased from $305, - 
482,183 in 1898 to $903, 024,005 in 1907. In 1906 
the value was $886,110,856. In 1904 it was 
$502,149,624, having gradually fallen from 
$599, 916,009 in 1902. Since 1904 each year has 
shown an increase, that for 1905 being the 
largest, when the total jumped up a little more 
than $200, 000,000 from the preceding year. The 
non-metallic products have regularly risen in 
value from $417, 790,671 in 1898 to $1, 166, 165,191 
in 1907. In 1880 the total value of the metallic 
products was only $185,649,163, and that of 
the non-metallic products $173,279,135. The 
value of the non-metallic products surpassed 
that of the metallic products in 1881, and has 
kept the lead since, passing the billion mark in 
1906. * 


olar System on Exhibition.—An ex- 

hibit that arouses much curiosity at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, is a model of the solar system, formed 
of electric-light bulbs moving upon almost 
invisible wires. This exhibit has recently been 
improved. The sun is now represented by an 
illuminated globe three inches in diameter. The 
orbits of Mercury, Venus and the earth, and 
a part of the orbit of Mars, are included in the 
large foyer on the ground floor. Parts of the 
orbits of Jupiter and Saturn, and the remainder 
of that of Mars, stretch across adjoining halls. 
The planets are moved along their wire orbits 
from day to day, and glimmer like stars in the 
air. 

® 


cience and Art.—Dr. A. W. Lee of the 
University of California recently made a 
strong plea for the better education of students 
of science in the principles of drawing and 
coloring, or, in a word, graphic art. Often, 
he says, a mere description in words is inade- 
quate to convey a clear picture of an object, 
for instance, in zodlogy. But few students and 
few professors know enough of art to enable 
them to make correct representations. It is 
frequently important to employ color, but this 
can only be done by one who has artistic as 
well as scientific training. 
* . 
achine-Made Window - Glass.— It 
was long believed to be impossible to make 
window - glass by a mechanical process, but 
American ingenuity has overcome the obstacles, 
and this glass is now made, in all sizes and 
thicknesses, by the Colburn process. Such 
glass cannot be made by pressure, because the 
surfaces thus produced are imperfectly trans- 
parent. The method of allowing the molten 
glass to fall through a narrow slit was also tried 
without success, for the surfaces became stri- 
ated. The process of drawing, by lifting the 
molten glass in sheets, was finally adopted. 
But this required many ingenious devices to 
prevent the glass from contracting: into colum- 
nar, or cylindrical, forms. All these difficulties 
have been overcome, so that it is no longer 
necessary to produce transparent sheets of glass 
solely by the old blowing methods. 











BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and | 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations and | 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [Adr. 
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wee! HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 


Henderson’s Seeds Free. 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘‘Everything 
for the Garden’’ (200 pages, 700 engravings, devoted to 
vegetables and flowers), we will send free to every one 
mentioning this magazine and sending 1o cents in stamps 
the catalogue and our famous 50-cent Henderson collection 
of flower and garden seeds. To the pamphlet, ““The Use 
of the Feet in Seed Sowing,” which the late Peter Hender- 
son considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. | 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
35-37 Cortlandt St., 
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Men’s Winter Gloves 


One Pair given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription 
and 10 cents extra, postage included. 

Price $1.00, post-paid. 





This Glove has an astrakhan cloth back, 
leather palm and fleece lining. It is a 
comfortable, warm Glove and a popular 
style. Sizes 8 to 9'¢ inclusive. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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“Why the rubber wasn’t played” 








Until you have heard Amberol 
Records you have not heard the 


Edison Phonograph at its best 


Edison Amberol Records have made the Edison Phonograph a more fascinating 
entertainer than before—added richness and sweetness to its tone, increased its reper- 
toire, and enabled it to give to more people more of the kind of music they enjoy. 


Consider the increased enjoyment of a Record that plays twice as long as the 


regular Edison Record and longer than any other Record made. 


Go to the nearest dealer to-day and hear the Edison Phonograph play an 
Amberol Record. He will tell you how you can play it on your present 
Phonograph and still play the Records you have. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the 
United States, $12.50 to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; 
Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 75c. 
write us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 13 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
The Edison Business Phonograph reduces the cost of 


letter-writing one-half. 


regular 
Ask your dealer or 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
aupoush eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NERVOUSNESS IN CHILDREN. 


nervous child is greatly to 

be pitied, not so much be- 
cause of its present condition, 
although that is distressing 
enough, as on account of what 
the future has in store for it. 

A nervous child suffers, no 
doubt. It is peevish, easily 
frightened, restless, inattentive, 
incapable of entering with en- 
joyment into the sports of its 
companions, soon tires of its games, and is often 
quarrelsome. But it is in adult life that the real 
suffering comes. Ineffective work, sleepless 
nights, racking headaches, the formation of drug 
habits, alcoholism, early physical breakdown, and 
even insanity are the dangers to be dreaded for 
the future of some—fortunately not all—children 
with weak and unstable nervous systems. 

There is always a cause for this nervous condi- 
tion in children, and the cause can often be re- 
moved if it can be discovered. Heredity doubtless 
plays an important part in many cases, but not so 
often as is commonly believed, and even when 
there is an inherited taint, other factors which 
perpetuate or increase the trouble almost always 
exist, and can often be overcome. A careful ex- 
amination of a nervous child will usually bring to 
light some physical defect, the curing of which 
will free the nervous system from strain. 

These physical defects may be anywhere in the 
body, but are usually found in one or more of 
three locations—the eyes, the throat, and the 
bowels. 

The eyes are most intimately connected with the 
brain ; indeed, they may be said to be actually part 
of the brain, and a defect of vision inflicts constant 
and innumerable blows on the brain which irritate 
it, and this irritation is transmitted to the entire 
nervous system. The eyes of a nervous child 
should be examined and spectacles worn if called 
for. 

“What a pity to put glasses on a child!” Yes, 
but what a greater pity to let a nervous child 
grow up into a nervous man. 

A child who is a mouth-breather is almost sure 
to have enlarged tonsils or adenoids. This con- 
dition interferes with natural breathing, which 
prevents the proper aeration of the blood; and 
impure blood cannot properly nourish the nerve- 
cells. Further, enlarged tonsils or adenoids are 
often slightly inflamed all the time, which causes 
the absorption of septic products which poison the 
whole system. 

Finally, constipation is a most potent influence 
in the causation of all sorts of nervous troubles. 
The treatment of this condition, not at all uncom- 
mon in children, in spite of their activity, does not 
consist in an occasional dose of castor-oil. The 
root of the evil must be sought, and it must be 
corrected by a careful regimen and the inculcating 
of habits of regularity. 





* ¢ 


AN “ELABORATE DINNER.” 


he man who declined to eat at a formal dinner 

because he was not hungry showed unusual 
independence. Indeed, the modern table, decked 
out for a festive occasion, is a formidable affair. 
Few, even the most expert, know exactly what 
they are eating. In a book called “Old Ken- 
tucky,” Mr. J. F. Cook describes an elaborate 
repast which hé attended some years ago while on 
a visit to the East. 

“Perhaps what food satisfies one depends largely 
upon taste and habit. Had Mark Twain been per- 
mitted to enjoy the evening meal—they called it 
dinner—at Sherry’s, in New York, he would not 
have been so frank in expressing great admiration 
for Southern cooking. 

“Tt was said that it took four thousand dollars 
to provide the supper,—for four hundred people,— 
and how much money was spent on other things 
was not estimated. 

“It was a great occasion, and to an old Ken- 
tuckian who had spent a quarter of a century in 
the West, it was naturally an occasion of great 
expectation. 

“All of us were seated by number. Finally the 
trouble began. An elaborate way-bill, called a 
‘menu,’ was presented to each one, and if ever that 
vay-bill has been read thoroughly by any one to 
this day, I have not heard of it. It was principally 
French, mongrel English, and outlandish expres- 
sions. 

“Without attempting to name the different arti- 
cles, I will say that it seemed they had swept the 
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pools, the ponds, the swamps, and all strange 
places to get the materials for dinner. 

“Never having tasted terrapin, I thought that 
when we came around to that I certainly should 
be delighted. We had gone through with the frogs 
and different kinds of soups, and then came the 
terrapin and canvasback duck. 

“I had eaten among the Indians, among the 
negroes, among white folks and among the Dutch, 
but I had never tasted anything like that terrapin. 
It seemed to be mixed up with little chips and 
gristle, small bones, spices, flavoring extracts, 
sage, rue and hair-oil. 

“T tackled it boldly,—I had tried several other 
dishes and soups and failed,—but the first mouth- 
ful of this discouraged me. I turned to my neigh- 
bor and said: 

“*How do you like this? His answer fully 
concurred with my judgment. I then knew he was 
a wise man. 

“It took till very late in the night to go through 
with the whole business, but I hung on because I 
wanted to hear the speeches.” 


* ¢ 


IN THE HEAT OF BATTLE. 


here had been a hotly contested football game 
between the Steam Rollers of the Benjamin 
Franklin School and the Avalanches of the George 
Washington School. It was won by the Ava- 
lanches. After the game was over and the con- 
testants had returned to their various homes, one 
of the heroes of the winning team complained of a 
feeling of soreness in the lower part of his neck. 

“T didn’t feel it until just now,” he said, “but it 
hurts like sixty!” 

His father examined it. It began to swell, and 
was very sore to the touch. 

“T believe your collar-bone is broken, my boy,” 
said his father. 

A surgeon was hastily summoned, and made an 
examination. 

“Yes,” he said, “the bone is fractured. How 
did it happen, Walter? Do you remember any- 
thing about it?” 

‘Why, yes,” answered the boy. “I remember 
that when I tackled nn Morgan I fell on top 
of him, and I heard something crack, but I thought 
it was his collar-bone.” 


® & 


HE ALMOST REMEMBERED IT. 


Y powy had returned from a visit to the country, 
and was full of reminiscences of persons and 
things that had interested him. “I met a boy, 
mama,” he said, “that had the queerest name I 
ever heard. He said his folks found it in the Old 
Testament. It was—it was—let me see—yes, it 
was Father William, or William Father; I’ve for- 
gotten just now which. But it was one or the 
other.” 

“But, Donald,” said his mother, “there is no 
such name as Father William or William Father 
in the Old Testament.” 

“Are you sure, mama?” 

“T certainly am, dear, I have read it through 
several times. William isa com paratively modern 
name. It isn’t anywhere in the Bible.” 

“Well, but—oh, I remember now!” exclaimed 
Donald. ‘It was Bildad!” 


* ¢ 


UNAPPRECIATED SYMPATHY. 


he soda-fountain clerk was engaged in vigor- 

ously shaking up a chocolate and egg, says a 
writer in the Bellman, when suddenly the glass 
broke in his hands, and the ensuing deluge made 
him look like a human éclair. The horrified cus- 
tomer leaned over the counter and tried to be 
sympathetic. Not knowing exactly what to say, 
he finally blurted out, consolingly : 


“Oh—er—too bad! Did the glass break?” 
Drews. pan head to foot, the clerk looked at 
erin 


him w § y- 
“Did the glass break?” he repeated. “Did the 
And then with a 


glass break?” 
“Oh, no, not at all, not at all! You jus’ happened 


to stop in while I was taking my morning shower.” 


® 


GETTING INTO PRACTISE. 


t is often pleasanter to theorize than to perform. 

A young law student, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, was making a study of 
certain processes of his future profession. He 
showed an inclination to sit in the house and 
speculate idly, instead of doing some of the do- 
mestic tasks which stood waiting. 

“Deduction is an interesting process,” declared 
the youth to his father. ‘For example, there is a 
heap of ashes in the yard. That is evidence that 
the family has recently had fires.” 

“Well, John,” interposed his father, ‘suppose 
you pursue your studies a little farther by going 
out and sifting that evidence.” 


A CASE OF URGENT NEED. 


t was in the hotel of a Western mining town that 

the New England guest, registering in the office, 
heard a succession of loud yells. ‘What in the 
world is that—a murder going on up-stairs?” he 
demanded. 

“No,” said the clerk, as he slammed the book 
and iounged toward the stairs. “It’s the spring 
bed up in Number Five. That tenderfoot up there 
don’t get the hang of it, and every few days he 

ts one o’ the spiral springs screwed into him 

ke a shirt-stud. I guess I'll have to go up, if 
there ain’t anything more I can do for you for a 
few minutes.” 


® ¢ 


SAVED BY HIS WIT. 


ne evening, when the city clerk’s office was 
full of men seeking registration, an Irishman 
asked to be registered. He received the usual 
blank, with the request that he sign his name. 
This he succeeded in doing, after a painful effort. 


Suspecting that this was the extent of his ac- 


oon ishments, an onlooker called out to the 
clerk: 

“Try him on another name! Let him write 
ours.” 


“Deed, I’d never dare!” said the Irishman, 
quick as lightning. “Sure, *twould be forgery!” 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are invaluable 
to singers, teachers and clergymen for clearing the 
voice. Contain nothing harmful. [Adv. 
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Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 

phies, such as birdsandanimals. Deco 
® rate your homeor make money mount 
Sag tee ee > a ‘ derm: pa 
somely juccess ran or 
Z no tuition. Book **How to earn to Mount 

Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 


Ji) N.W.SchoolofTaxidermy,Box9N,Omaha,Neb. 








HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, WN. J. 
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‘A Kalamazoo. 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers fn 
villages and towns in the United States who have each saved from $6 
buying a Kalamazoo 
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YOU HAIN'T EVER TOOK 





“OLD DOC’” HICKS 


BY KILBOURNE COWLES 





“WHY DON'T YOU TELL HIM. OLD FRIEND, THAT IT’S BECAUSE 


ANY O° HIS MEDICINE?” 








Ever since we’ve been sitting here 
sewing you’ve been smiling in a 
reminiscent way that makes me curious.’’ 

**T guess I always smile, Matilda, when I get 
to thinking of old Doc’ Hicks. This fine fall 
weather we’re having takes me back to the 
farm, and when I get to thinking of the old 
days on the farm, I’m pretty sure to remember 
something funny about old Doe’ Hicks.’’ 

‘*Was he your doctor ?’’ 

**Yes. We had to have him, because he was 
the only doctor anywhere round, but I’d stand 
most anything before I’d send for him, specially 
at night, for anything he hated was to be called 
out after dark. I remember once, when I was 
a young girl, staying with Aunt Sallie Drayton 
for a while, she was taken real sick in the 
night, and I was so scared I got the hired man 
up and sent him for the doctor. When he came 
he just looked at poor Aunt Sallie in the most 
scornful way, and says, ‘I should think at 
your age you’d have more sense than to over- 
eat.? Then he put a Spanish fly blister on her 
and left. That blister burned her so terrible 
she never thought about being sick any more; 
and the next morning the hired man told me | 
that when old Doc’ Hicks was driving away, 
he said to him, ‘You won’t have to come after 
me very soon again at night. I gave Miss 
Sallie a sure cure for night visits.’ ’’ 

‘*T should think he might have charged extra 
for night visits,’’ said Matilda, who always 
loved her grandmother’s stories. 

**He never was one to charge too much, and 
he was real easy with folks that found it hard 
to pay, but in some ways he was the closest 
man I ever knew. Once I was pumping my- 
self a drink at his well, which was handy on 
the village street, and he was sitting on his 
porch, so I spoke up real polite, ‘This is nice, 
clear water, doctor.’ ‘Well, then, don’t waste 
it,’ he answered. 

**T recollect one spring, too, when one of the 
Lacy boys was hired to weed old Dove’ Hicks’s 
strawberry-bed. He had been promised one of 
a litter of little pigs if he did it well, and he 
worked just as hard as he could. The pigs 
were too young to be taken from their mother 
when the job was done, and when in a week’s 
time the Lacy boy came back for his pay, doc’ 
met him with a sad kind of smile. ‘Too bad, 
my lad,’ he said ; ‘it’s ill luck you have. Your 
pig died.’ ’’ 

*“*How mean!’’ said Matilda. 

‘*Tt does seem mean, but he had doctored the 
Lacys a good deal for nothing, and I guess he 
thought it was a good joke to even up a little. 
He loved a joke. Once Tom Durkey, the 
village drunkard, fell into a hard sleep by Doc’ 
Hicks’s wood-pile, and when he woke up and 
walked down to the saloon, everybody in there 
just laughed and laughed at his comical looks, 
for exactly half his beard and hair had been 
shaved off. He was so ashamed he didn’t go 
back to the saloon for quite a while, so the 
doc’s joke did some good. 

“One thing about old Doce’ Hicks, he just 
seemed to think he was specially appointed by 
Providence to take down people who were 
feeling pretty good. One Memorial day, when 
we were all decorating the graves, Grandpa 
Housen, the sexton, was showing the first grave 
he’d dug. ‘It was nigh sixty year ago,’ he 
said, with pride. 

** ‘Sixty years ago!’ echoed old Doe’ Hicks. 
‘Well, if you was digging graves that long ago, 
what you cumbering up the earth for yet?’ 


7 W's are you thinking about, grandma? 





I’ll never forget how everybody laughed when 


old Mr. Rogers said, in his quavering voice, 
‘Why don’t you tell him, old friend, that it’s 
because you hain’t ever took any o’ his medi- 
cine?’ We were all mighty glad to have the 
joke turned on him for once, for he’d made 
most all of us smart, one time or another, by 
his sayings.’’ 

‘Did he ever make any to you, grandma?’’ 

‘*Well, I guess he did. Your grandfather 
and I were anxious for a good buggy. It was 
kind of mortifying to drive to town in the same 
old wagon we used for carrying our milk-cans 
to the depot, but it did seem as if we never 
could get ahead enough to buy one; but after 
saving and scrimping a long time, we managed 
to make the first payment on a beautiful buggy. 
You can smile, Matilda, but it was beautiful, 
and we were just as happy and pleased with it 
as your ma and pa are with their new automo- 
bile. We drove up to church the first Sunday 
we had it proud as peacocks, and William was 
just helping me ’light with great style, when 
along comes old Doc’ Hicks. 

***Ye got a brand-new buggy, ain’t you?’ 
he shouted at us, so loud that everybody inside 
and outside the church could hear. ‘I bet it 
ain’t paid for yet.’ ’’ 

*“O grandma !’’ 

**T just couldn’t keep from crying, Matilda, 
I was so terribly ashamed. Although I was 
eighteen, and had been married almost two 
years, I guess I was a good deal of a baby.’’ 

“It makes me angry now, when I think of 
you, you poor, dear, eighteen-year-old grandma, 
having to bear a thing like that !’’ said Matilda, 
indignantly. ‘ 

*‘O my dear, those old times are long passed 
and almost forgotten. Nothing can hurt now 


that happened then, but it does make me smile | 


whenever I get to thinking about old Doc’ 
Hicks, and I guess he did us all good. He 
kept us stirred up.’’ 


¢ ¢ 


EMPTY BOTTLES. 


“T may be a breach of hospitality,’’ said Mr. 
Durant to his wife, after dinner, ‘‘but as 
long as it’s in the family, I can’t see that much 
harm will come of it. I am referring to Henry 
Craddock’s bottles.’”” He paused and looked 
across the firelight to where his wife sat sewing. 


‘*What about Mr. Craddock’s bottles ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Durant, not expressing the surprise which 
her husband evidently desired her to show. 

‘The alarming extent and variety of ’em,’’ 
replied the other. ‘‘As I told him, if he’d been 
a married man, ins of a bachelor, he would 
have saved about three-quarters the money he’s 
put into remedies—or else his wife would have 
saved it for him —’’ 

**Very true,’’ interposed Mrs. Durant. 

“ne ny hats for herself with,’’ added the 
man. ‘‘But however that may be, he’s got 
bottles enough to start a notion store. Some of 
’em are pretty and some of ’em are ugly, some 
have corks and some have stoppers, and some 
= as murderous-looking as a chemist’s labora- 

ry.” 

“*What was in them?’’ asked Mrs. Durant, 
inquisitive at last. 

*‘Remedies,’’ said her husband. ‘‘You see 
Henry has lived alone so long that he is afraid 
of every little ailment that comes along. For 
instance, he’s got about six different kinds of 
hair restorer, and stuff to prevent baldness, 
though gracious knows, he’s as good a scalp as 
you or me. Then he’s got a bottle that says 
‘Flesh Bestower’ on it.’’ 

‘‘Why, Tom,’’ said his wife, ‘‘I do believe 
ss making this up out of whole cloth. 
enry’s as fat as a man ought to be, and has 


been for years.’’ 
**T know it. That’s true. I asked him to 


explain it, and he said that when he left college 


he was thin, and got quite worried about 
himself. So he bought some of that stuff. It 
worked so well, or at any rate, in five years he 
got so fat that he’s been using a ‘Reducer’ ever 
since 1899. There were ten bottles of it on his 
shelves. ’’ 

**Really !’” 

‘*Really and truly. Then he had a lot of 
kinds of fluids for the skin after shaving, and a 
whole medicine -chest of headache powders. 
He said he liked to do his own doctoring, 
because he said no doctor ever understood him 
as he understood himself. That sounds pretty 
reasonable, ’’ 

** Reasonable!’’ scoffed his wife. ‘‘ It’s 
lucky for you that you have me, if you feel that 
way Tom Durant! Reasonab—’’ 

“? didn’t say it was reasonable,’’ hastily 
interposed the man. ‘‘I said it seemed so at 
first; but it doesn’t now. It used to seem so 
to me, too, before I married,’’ he added, reflect- 
ively. ‘‘f feel kind of sorry for Henry —’’ 

is looked like unusual tenderness on Mr. 
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Boston STAMMERERS' Institute fe stieci: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 4 years. 


BROKEN COOKIES. 


cookies of the same high quality that has made our 
»yroducts famous. Sold in boxesof 30to 35 lbs. at $1.50 per 
box, f.o.b. Worcester. Check or money-order must ac- 
company order. New England Biscuit Co., Worcester, Mass 

Are as fresh as whole ones 


BROKEN CRACKERS and can be bougnt at $2 per 


barrel, f.o.b. Worcester (about 60 lbs. to the barrel) from 
the factory of NEW ENGLAND BISCUIT CO., Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufacturers of the famous “Toasted 
Butter Crackers,” “Little Brothers Lunch Biscuit,’ etc. 
Check or money-order must accompany order. Write us. 





We offer an exceptional trade 
in good, clean, fresh, broken 











Durant’s part. His wife was just deciding | 
what she could say to show her appreciation, 
when he added, ‘‘Not because he isn’t married, | 
Sarah, but because he has all those bottles, and 
because he’s put every drop from them into or 
onto himself. Just think of that !’’ 


o° | 
GIRLS OF PERU. 


F the common or garden variety of girl, in 
Lima, Peru, learning is viewed as a dan- 
gerous thing. Tradition is against it, writes 
Arthur Ruhl in ‘‘The Other Americans.’’ The 
frivolous Latin-American young man is made 
uncomfortable by signs of undue cerebration in | 
the opposite sex. Even to a gringo, the vision 
of a ‘“‘brainy”’ sefiorita is appalling. They 
learn to play the piano, to sing a little, to draw 
and do fancy-work. The rest, studied from 
antique text-books, would amount to about the 
knowledge necessary to pass the sixth grammar | 
grade in the United States. 


If the intellectual interests of these young | 
ladies are neither broad nor piercingly acute, 
they have, more than most of our own would, the 
charms of their deficiencies. Among our reason- 
ing maidens of the north there is nothing like 
their childlike delight in little things. 

In the blood of all, young and old, is an 
instinct for chivalrous romance, fine words and 
compliment, and this often has a very tender 
and gracious charm. 

Two old ladies, old friends, chanced to meet 
one day. They were at an age when to speak 
of their infirmities was natural, yet instead of 
settling down for a discussion of the symptoms 
of rheumatism, each began, in highly figurative 
lan , to minimize her friend’s age and 
accent her own. ‘I am but a withe leaf,’’ 
one would say, ‘‘a brown and wrinkled leaf 
blown hither and thither by the wind.’’ 

*‘Ah, no, my dear friend, you are a flower 
that brings fragrance and refreshment wherever 
you go,’’ is the gracious response. 

“If I am a flower, I’m only a faded old 
flower, no longer any good to anybody.’’ 

‘“‘Ah, my dear friend, even the led rose 
retains its perfume.’’ 
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WREN AS A LOVER. 
aith Coghill, when betrothed to Sir Chris-’ 
topher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s | 
Cathedral, accidentally dropped her watch into | 
water. Knowing that her lover was an ingenious 
man, she sent it to him to be repaired. Ina 
biography of Wren, Lena Milman quotes the 
lover’s witty reply: 
Madam. ‘The artificer having never before 
mett with a drowned Watch, like an ignorant 
hysician has been soe long about the cure that 
1e hath made me very unquiet that your com- 
mands should be soe long deferved : however,. I 
have sent the watch at last and envie the felicity 
| of it, that it should be soe neer your side, and 
| soe often i ~"y and be consulted by 
you how your Time shall pass while ey employ 
your hands in excellent workes. But have a 
care of it, for I put such a Spell into it that 
every Beating of the Balance will tell you ’tis 
the pulse of my Heart which labours as much 
to serve you and more Trewly than the watch ; 
for the watch I believe will sometimes lie, and 
sometimes perhaps be idle and unwilling to goe, 
having recieved so much injury by being 
drenched in that briny bath, that I dispair it} 
should ever be a Trew Servant to you more. 
But_as for me (unless you drown me too in| 
my Teares) you may be confident I shall never 
cease to be, Your most affectionate, humble 
| servant, CHR, WREN. 


| 
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ONE WAY TO PUT IT. 

|' is said of a well-known poet that whatever 

he touched, he adorned. In metrical matters 
this trait is an excellent one, but in domestic 
affairs it can be easily carried to extremes. A 
writer in the Circle reports the following dia- 
logue concerning this subject. 

Two men were exchanging information about 
their wives. 

‘Does’ your wife do much fancy-work ?’’ 
asked one. 
‘*Well,’’ replied the other, ‘‘IT shouldn’t call 
it much; I should call it an enormous quantity. 
Why, she won’t let a porous plaster come into 
the house without crocheting a blue border | 
around it, and running a pink ribbon through 
the holes.’’ | 

* © 


A TRUE SPORTSMAN. 
rossing a Wessex field one day, says the 
author of ‘‘Islands of the Vale,’’ an old 
woman was knocked down by a ram. 





The owner of the animal, hearing of its rude 
behavior, called to apologize, and to ask 
whether she were much hurt. 

‘Oh, no, sir, thankee!’’ the old woman 
replied. ‘‘He fought I fair; he didn’t kick I 
when I was down.’’ 
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Taffeta Loraine 


Petticoat, 


Any Color, Made To 
Measure, for only 


$2.00. 


SEND FOR IT ON 
APPROVAL. 


Examine it in your own 
home. it is not the 

equal of the best you can 
have made for $3.50, return 
it at our expense, and we 
will refund your $2.00 at 
once, 

Taffeta Loraine isa 
new fabric, with all the 
“rustle,”’ beauty and luster 
of silk, but far more dura- 
It never cracks, splits or tears. 

Petticoat made latest style, 6gores, 16-inch 
+ruffie flounce, inch under-flounce with 38-inch 
dust-ruffie. Cut on lines of dress skirt. Glove-fit- 
ting. Send waist, hips, front and back length measures. 


E. MONTROSE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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‘The “Black Hawk” 


Snow-Shoes. 





These Shoes have been offered by us 
fora number of years and have given 
excellent satisfaction. They are made 
with a turned-up Canadian toe, good 
quality rawhide netting, and are closely 
woven. We offer three sizes: No. I, 
9x28 inches, for children; No. 2, 
11% x 37 inches, for ladies and boys; 
No. 3, 14x 42 inches, for men. 

No. 1. Given for one new subscription 
and $1.35 extra. Price $2.50. 

lo. 2. Given for one new subscription 
and $2.10 extra. Price $3.50. 

No. 3. Given for one new subscription 
and $2.80 extra. Price $4.50. In every case 
sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


The “Penobscot” 
Moccasins. 

















These Moccasins are made in a terri- 
tory adjoining one of the oldest tribes 
of Indians in the country. Tanned by 
an Indian process, double sewed, bel- 
lows tongue, metal eyelets, flexible oil 
finish. Suitable for snow-shoeing, hunt- 
ing and camp wear. 

Boys’ Sizes, 2to6 only, givenfor one new 
subscription and 90c. extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.85, post-paid. 

Men's Sizes, 7 to 10, given for one new 
subscription and $1.35 extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


“King” Canvas 
Leggings. 

















The natural method for lacing a leg- 
ging is in front, where the wearer can 
get at the fastening without twisting his 
body out of shape. The ‘‘ King’’ fits 
over the instep perfectly, laces up the 
front where it is handy, is smooth down 
the side where side leggings are rough, 
and best of all, it keeps the snow out 
better than any other style. Made of 
No. 20 canvas. For size, measure the 
largest part of leg. 

Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription 15c. extra, 


postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mineral Soap, a necessity in every home. Liberal Cash 

















Commission or a Gold Watch. Send for full particulars. 
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MINERAL SOAP 


A reliable, efficient soap for general cleaning and polishing purposes. Contains no free alkali. 
The base of Adams’ Mineral Soap is pure tallow. The material employed as a cutting element is different 
from any other and is carefully prepared by a process peculiarly our own, requiring special machinery. 

In the kitchen use Adams’ Mineral Soap for cleaning all tin, brass, copper, iron, steel, earthen- 
ware, knives and forks—they will keep cleaner and hold their brilliancy longer than if cleaned with 
any other preparation we know of. Use it also for kitchen cabinet, table, floor and woodwork. 

Throughout the house, use it for hardwood and tile floors, marble mantels, washbowls, and 
general woodwork. ‘Takes finger-marks off doors like magic. Cleans the bath tub instantly, thoroughly, 


mAs a Hand Soap It Has No Equal. 


Its use is a pleasure, and it leaves the skin soft, white and clean, and the element of tallow pre- 
vents roughness and chapping. Finally—use it for bathing. It cleanses the pores of the skin, removes 
waste cuticle, and imparts the freshness and buoyancy of a Turkish bath. Its absolute purity guaranteed. 

When you have once learned to use this soap you will always use it. 


10 Cents a Cake — Everywhere. 


Ask your dealer for it and keep asking until you get it. It’s made in good old Bennington. 
THE ENOS ADAMS COMPANY, BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 
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